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The three greatest institutions or the 
three greatest forces in the world’s history, 
have been the Church, Sabbath observance, 
and family prayers. For these three things 
the churches have stood throughout the 
ages. The future of America is wrapped 
up with the future of the churches. Your 
children are safe, not because of policemen 
or judges, but because of preachers. Sweep 
away the churches and the preachers, and 
America crumbles. Only so long as you 
back the churches and the preachers will 
America continue to progress along the 
pathway of her destiny. Roger W. Babson. 




















young people. 
any Sunday-school room. 
PRICE of each play is given. 


THANKSGIVING 


No. 1E. A Letter From Home. 
S. Tibbals. 


By Seymour 

A Thanksgiving playlet for 4 
boys. Easy interior setting. Ordinary cos- 
tumes. A pleasing number for your 
Thanksgiving program, dealing with a 
son’s forgetfulness of the old folks at 
home. Time, about 30 min. 25e. 

No. 2E. A Harvest Pageant. By Mary Wick- 
liffe. A very attractive short number for 
a Fall program or for Thanksgiving. 20 
or more children can be used. All of the 
common fruits and grains are represented 
and the lines are clever. Plays about 20 
minutes. 25e. 

No. 3E. Tommy’s Thanksgiving Party. By 
Willis N. Bugbee. A splendid Thanksgiv- 
ing play in two acts for the intermediate 
grades. Tommy, having been disappoint- 
ed in his own Thanksgiving plans, issues 
a proclamation, inviting all other chil- 
dren, who, for any reason, cannot enjoy 
Thanksgiving in their own homes to visit 
him on this festive day. Time, about 20 
min. 6 boys, 4 girls. 25e. 

No. 4E. Thanksgiving Through the Ages. 
A short patriotic pageant in 5 scenes, de- 
picting the causes for Thanksgiving after 
great American crises. Scenes laid in 
1620, 1781, 1861, 1918, present time. A 
good number for schools or churches 
wishing to use a large cast with but few 
speaking parts. Plays about 15 min. 25e. 

No. SE. Keeping Thanksgiving. By Harriette 
Wilbur. A series of Tableaux requiring 
one child representing Autumn and sever- 
al sets of children to give the scenes. A 
pleasing number. Time, about 30 min. 2he. 

No. 4PP. Thanksgiving. A dramatic ‘serv- 
ice. This very beautiful and uplifting 
service portrays the truth, usually over- 
looked, that praise and thanksgiving 
strengthen faith. It is complete in itself 
without a sermon, yet has a place for 
one. The choir and congregation assist 
in the hymns, prayers, and responses, and 
a number of children also participate. 
Unique and inspiring. 35c. 


CHRISTMAS 


No. GE. The Spirit of Christmas. By Allene 
Tupper Wilson. This little entertainment 
appeared in “Today’s” magazine and is a 
charming exposition of the true Christ- 
mas. For day or Sunday-school. 7 prin- 
cipal characters. minstrels, etc. Plays 
about 20 min. 25¢e. 

No. 10E. The Quest of Christmas. By Julia 
M. Martin. The story of father, who be- 
cause of financial troubles, doesn’t want 
to bother with Christmas, of patient 
mother. of impatient children, of some 
fanciful, but very real characters who 
persuade the whole family that money is 
not the big thing at Christmas time. Plays 
about 25 min. and calls for 12 or more 
children. 25¢e. 

No. 11E. The Christmas Idea. 
sketch for 5 girls. 






































































A pretty 
By Alice Cook Fuller. 







Pageants and Plays 


These are recommended for wholesome, worth-while entertainment by children and 
There are no objectionable features. 


WE CANNOT SEND RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 
The descriptions will aid in making selections. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


They may be given with propriety in 


Four selfish girls are bemoaning their 
Christmas disappointments, when their 
attention is brought to the real idea of 
Christmas giving. A capital number for 
the Christmas entertainment in church or 


school. Plain interior setting. Time, 
about 15 min, 25e 

No. 12E. A Radio Christmas. By Mae Culp 
Wick. An up-to-date play for 6 older 
girls. Having met in Mary’s room to sew 


on gifts for the poor children, they are 
given a surprise by hearing a radio con- 
cert. ‘This concert is given by hidden 
singers 2nd a short program is suggested. 


Splendid for church or Sunday-school. 
Plays about 45 min. 25¢e. 
No. 13E. Such as We Can’t Use. By Bell 


Elliott Palmer. Here is a play for older 
young girls or adults, teaching a whole- 
some lesson in Christmas giving. It is 
full of healthy good humor. It is the story 
of the motley assortment of gifts for the 
missionary Christmas box. Plays from 45 
min. to 1 hr. For 10 women. 25¢e. 

No. 14E. Two Christmas Boxes. A clever 
comedy in 4 scenes for 11 f., by Elsie 
Duncan Yale. The Meadowbrook Ladies’ 
Aid Society is sending a Christmas box of 
old clothing to a missionary in Montana. 
The president of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
is shipping a box of beautiful gifts to a 
relative at the same time. The labels be- 
come mixed. The complications result in 
a happy ending, pointing to a well-needed 
lesson. Also adapted for Missionary and 
Ladies’ Aid Societies at any time. 25e. 

No. 15E. When Christmas Came. By Har- 
low Haas. A very playable dramatiza- 
tion of the scenes attending the very 
first Christmas. The scenery can be as 
simple or elaborate as desired. An effec- 
tive number for young men’s classes or 
adults. Plays about 45 min. 25e. 

No. 16E. When the Reindeer Played Out. 
By Julia Martin. An interesting story of 





Santa’s troubles when his reindeer went 
lame. Everything, of course, turns out 
all right. Good Christmas lessons. This 
for a boys’ class. Seven characters and 
one older woman character which can be 
taken by a boy. Plays about 39 min, 25e. 

No. 2PP. The Heavenly Host. A pageant of 
the Nativity. A most convincing visuali- 
zation of the Scripture on this beloved 
theme, with its beauty and simplicity, and 
its atmosphere of reverence and worship. 
50c per copy. 

No. 1PP. When the Star Shone. A beauti- 
ful moving and powerful presentation of 
Bethlehem at the time of the Holy Birth. 
50c per copy. 

No. 3PP. The Child of Prophecy. A pageant 
which found much favor when published, 
now being issued in pamphlet form. 
The exiles in Babylon are comforted by 
prophecies of a Redeemer, whose coming 
at Bethlehem and whose sovereignty over 
all nations are beautifully portrayed. 
35e per copy. 














Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW 


H. C. Caviness, 
John A. Dillon, 
New York. 

Wilbur B. Sharp, Westfield, Indiana. 

Levi J. Carter, Arthur, Illinois. 

E. G. Walk, Sulphur Springs, Indiana. 

H. Vernon Winter, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. W. Fix, Franklin, Virginia. 

A. E. Kemp, 404 W. Main St., Urbana, Illinois. 

Frank Thomas, R. R. 3, Sidney, Ohio. 

Guernsey Stephens, 517 N. Dill St., Muncie, Indiana. 

Joseph B. Fisher, R. R., Albion, Indiana, 

Norval C. Kern, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

L. D. Hammond, Berkey, Ohio. 

J. B. Speaker, 414 N. Mathison St., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. D. Searborough, R. R. 8, Portland, Indiana. 

Alfred W. Hurst, Albany, Missouri. 

J. D. Hampton, 208 Maple Ave., Argos, Indiana. 

George B. Smith, 834 Jefferson Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Basil Harris, Wakarusa, Indiana. 

R. W. Page, Pullman, Michigan. 

J. H. Lightbourne, 421 S. Plum St., Troy, Ohio. 

P. V. Harris, West Mansfield, Mass. 

F. E. Rockwell, Warren, Indiana. 

W. W. Roberts, Bismarck, Illinois. 


ADDRESSES 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Aged Ministers’ Home, Lakemont, 





CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


The Central Christian Convention will be held with 
the church at Mellott, Indiana, October 26-28, 1927. 

LOCATION: Mellott is in Fountain County, Indiana, 
about eighteen miles northwest of Crawfordsville. It 
is also on the St. Louis and Toledo division of the 
Nickle Plate Railroad. However, delegates coming by 
way of Indianapolis can take the Big Four to Hills- 
boro, Indiana, and will be met there providing you 
notify the pastor, Rev. J. E. Fry, Mellott, Indiana. 
Those driving through will remember that Mellott 
is just four miles due north of Hillsboro and that 
Hillsboro is on State Road 32. For all delegates 
coming from the west, Mellott is twenty-eight miles 
east of Danville, Illinois. Follow Illinois State Road 
10 east from Danville through Covington, Indiana, to 
Hillsboro and turn north to Mellott. 

ENTERTAINMENT: Dinner and supper will be served 
in the church basement. Dinners will be thirty-five 
cents and supper cafeteria style. Lodging and break- 
fast free in the homes. However, we are insisting 
that all who want entertainment over night will 
notify the pastor as soon as convenient. The com- 
mittee on entertainment must know how many homes 
to provide. We will have plenty of room and plenty 
to eat, so come along and have a good time in the 
old Hoosier State. 

J. E. Fry, Pastor. 





NOTICE 


The pastors of the Eel River Conference will take 
an offering from each church for the Central Con- 
vention. 

Send the same 
Britton, Michigan. 


at once to Rev. J. C. DeRemer, 
Please don’t delay this matter, 
as the Convention meets October 26, at two p. m. 
By order of the president, R. W. Page. 
Puliman, Michigan, 





CHURCH WANTED 


After a few months of rest from the pastorate. 1 
am now ready for work in the Vineyard of the Lord 


again. I am a member of the New York Eastern 
Conference in good standing. I have had twenty 
years of experience as a pastor. References will be 
given. 


Would be glad to hear from any church in need 
of a pastor or for special meetings. 
W. A. HUCKELL. 
Lagrangeville, New York. 
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BETTER—FINER—MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER BEFORE 
The 1928 Scripture Text Calendars are ready. Thousands of Churches and Agents will 


this year want more than ever before. 


In addition to the 13 beautiful Sacred Pictures, the 


daily Scripture Verse, the Sunday-school lesson, and other regular features, are added this 
year four new features listed below. The 1928 Calendars are the last word in a home 
calendar—a joy in every home. 

Selling Scripture Text Calendars is a dignified way of raising money. Pastors of lead- 
ing Churches the country over endorse and recommend our many sales plens. For 14 
years Churches and Agents the country over have raised money following our successful 





selling plans—making from $25 to $500. 
Calendars are printed in English, German, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, Polish 
and Japanese languages, but all foreign languages from a special edition with pictures 


printed in duo-color process. 


WE SHOW YOU HOW TO 
SELL 


Our many successful sell- 
ing plans and campaigns 
that have been used so suc- 
cessfully for years wii 
help you sell to practically 
every home in your com- 
munity. Plans for Sunday- 
school classes, Ladies’ Aid, 
Young People’s Society, etc. 


13 FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


The 13 famous Sacred 
Paintings, beautifully re- 
produced in many colors, 
alone are worth many 
times the low cost of the 
calendar. They represent 
what is best and most re- 
fined in Sacred Art. 


WONDERFUL VALUE 


Were it not for the fact 
that Scripture Text Calen- 
dars are produced in mil- 
lion lots, they would have 
to sell at much higher 
prices. Think of getting so 
much for only 30 cents— 
you can readily see why 
everybody is so well 
pleased. 








FOUR NEW EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


1. How to read the Bible 
through in a year with an 
assignment for each day’s 
reading morning and night. 

2. Three Months Calen- 
dar on each page. Added 
to our monthly calendar 
with the big figures and 
Scripture Text for each day 
are too small monthly cal- 
endars for the month pre- 
ceding and following the 
current month. 

3. A full description of 
each beautiful picture—of 
great value to young and 
old. 
4. The phases of the 
moon are shown on the day 
they occur. 


Spreading God’s Word 

By placing the 1928 
Scripture Text Calendar in 
every home in the com- 
munity, you are performing 
a truly great work—paying 
you big dividends both 
morally and financially. 








SPECIAL PRICES 


See how you can profit 
by placing the Gospel in 
every home in your com- 
munity. 


Quan- 
tity 
Calen- Sell 


dars Cost for 
100 ....$17.00 - $30.00 
200 .... 32.00 60.00 
250 .... 40.00 75.00 
300 .... 45.00 90.00 


Larger quantity rates on 
application. 

The retail price is 30c 
each. Terms: cash with or- 
der to individuals. Calen- 
dars not returnable. 


IDEAL GIFT 


Nothing could be more 
appropriate as a gift at 
Christmas time than one of 
these Scripture Text Calen- 
dars. Small quantities for 
this purpose: 

Single Copies, 30c; 5 
$1.40; 12, $3.00; 25, $5.75; 50, 
$$10.00. All prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


1928 CALENDARS READY—PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Don’t wait! Place your order for a full supply. 


Our experience has been that the 


greater portion of calendars are sold in advance of the New Year. Hundreds of Churches 
and Agents have found that the demand grows greater from year to year, and as our 
supply is limited, we urge you to estimate how many you can sell and rush your order. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASS’N - - 219 S. Ludlow St. - - Dayton, Ohio 
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October 27, 1927 


Is the Right of Individual Interpretation Wrong? 
An Editorial in This Issue 


For a New World 


zOD grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that he would have us build, 
To life’s ennoblement and his high ministry. 


God give us sense—God-sense, of life’s new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries— 

To cope with those black growths that foul the ways— 

To cleanse our poisoned founts with God-born energies. 


To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to his fair sanctities, 
To bind the nations in a pact of peace, 

To free the soul of life for finer loyalties. 


Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 
Has time such prospect held of life’s new birth; 

Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 
Above the ruts and soilures of the past, 
But with his help who did the first earth build, 
With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last. 


—John Oxenham... 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


\ 7E know that our readers will be waiting with intense interest and concern what was 
‘" done at the meeting of the boards at Dayton last week, and we are sorry that we 
cannot in this issue give a full account of that meeting. But the week was a very stren- 
uous one for all of us and The Herald forms were made up before the General Board 
finally ratified the action of the various boards-—so that it is impossible for us to say 
more than that a solution more or less satisfactory seems to have been found for most of 


the serious problems confronting us. 


The attendance was really remarkable, only three of 


the fifty-three members of the boards having been absent—Rev. Stanley C. Harrell, of the 
Board of Evangelism and Life Service; Mr.M. Orban, Jr., of the Board of Education; 


and Mr. Lee Harvey, of the Foreign Mission Board. 


Rev. P. V. Harris had sent his 


resignation as a member of the Board of Evangelism and Life Service, but Mr. Netum 


Rathbun, so well known to all, 
the sessions. 


was elected 
Many of the readers of The Herald will be more interested in what action 
was taken with reference to this periodical than in anything else. 


in his place and attended part of 


Suffice it here to say 


that a merger plan was worked out by which The Christian Missionary and The. Journal 
of Christian Education are to be combined with The Herald of Gospel Liberty in a month- 
ly magazine issue, this merger to take effect the first of January. There will be three 
regular weekly numbers of The Herald, and one combined magazine number each month. 
The present editor of The Herald was made editor-in-chief of the new periodical, Dr. W. P. 
Minton and Dr. W. A. Harper associate editors, and Miss Genoa M. Wheatley editorial 


assistant. The 


subscription price for The Herald will remain the same as at present. 
Under the new plan the subscribers of The Christian 


Missionary and The Journal of 


Christian Education will receive considerably more reading matter than at the present 


time. 


The new magazine is to represent all features and departments of our church work, 


and the combined interests of our church will thus reach a much larger number of readers 


than through the three periodicals which go to separate groups. 


The General Board ur- 


gently invites the Southern Christian Convention to merge The Christian Sun and the 
Ontario Conference to merge The Christian Vanguard with The Herald under some accept- 
able plan to be worked out later, and it will be a very great step for the unification of our 


church and the integration of all of our work if this.can be done. 


Next week a fuller 


account of the merger plan will be given, together with the outstanding actions of the 


various boards. 


Rally Day was a great success in our 
church at Albany, New York, especially in 
the matter of attendance. Under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, Rev. A. C. Youmans, 
the work at this point is progressing along 
many lines. 

Our church at Locktown, New Jersey, held 
its first home-coming September 18, and it 
proved to be a most successful event. The 
pastor, Rev. Amos Allan, was assisted by 
Rev. E. E. Hoffman, of Baleville, New Jer- 
sey, who preached the morning sermon. 

In his field news this week, Rev. E. C. 
Geeding tells of the recent organization of 
a Council of Christian Education in his 
church at Ferguson, Iowa, and of the whole- 
some effect it is having in promoting all the 
activities of the church along Christian edu- 
cation lines. 


Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, who is conducting a 
revival at Kokomo, Indiana, will broadcast 
the noonday services from station WJAK, 
Thursday, October 27, and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 29, at 11:45 a. m. His children, Paul 
and Mary, will furnish the music on the 
latter occasion. 

The Darke County Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, which is always a very large and real 
convention, held its session October 18 and 
19 in our church at Ansonia, Ohio, of which 
Rev. C. F. Baldwin is the pastor. A fine 
program was rendered and the interests of 
the work well advanced. 


We are pained to learn that Mrs. F. H. 
Peters, the wife of our widely known pastor 
of the Defiance College Church, was called 





upon to undergo an operation at St. Joseph 
Hospital, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, October 5, 
but we are glad to know that she is improv- 
ing nicely with the hope of complete re- 
covery. 

Rev. Scott Mossman, the pastor at Old 
Dexter, Ohio Eastern Conference, has just 
closed a series of meetings there in which 
there were nineteen confessions and eighteen 
additions to the church. A baptismal serv- 
ice was held on Sunday afternoon in which 
ten were immersed. He feels that the out- 
look for this church is very promising. 

The Metropolitan Christian Convention 
meets at Everett, Pennsylvania, November 
14-16, Rev. A. R. Webb being the new pastor 
of this church. Matters of great conse- 
quence are to come before this session and 
it is very important that a large attendance 
be present. The program contains a fine 
list of speakers and will richly repay those 
who do attend. 


A copy of the Minutes of the Eel River 
Conference which has just reached us is the 
largest which we have yet received, there 
being over fifty pages, nearly half of it be- 
ing statistical tables. In these days of 
printing, this means quite an investment and 
the pastors and local church officials will 
have to co-operate heartily in a wise use of 
the Minutes in order to make this investment 
pay. 

Our church at Waterford, Indiana, Rev. J. 
M. Miller pastor, held most successful all- 
day services on its Home-coming and Rally 
Day, Sunday, October 16. Rev. Mrs. Mary 
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G. Rheubottom, a former pastor, was pres- 
ent and preached in the afternoon. There 
was one addition to the church, and Brother 
Miller’s work among this consecrated mem- 
bership is most encouraging, this being his 
third year at this point. 

Rev. M. M. Wiles, of Kirkland, Indiana, is 
receiving the happy congratulations of his 
many friends upon his marriage to Mrs. 
Emma DeBonia, of Anderson. The cere- 
mony was performed in the Whetstone 
Chapel, of which she is a member, the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. Wesley Stewart, officiating. The 
church was crowded for the service, after 
which a happy reception was held in the new 
home of the bride and groom. 

The Albany and Greene Counties semi-an- 
nual conference was held October 15 at our 
East Cobleskill Church in an all-day session 
—Rev. W. D. Rockwell, Rev. George Crock- 
ett, Rev. W. C. McMichael being the speak- 
ers of the day. The woman’s board con- 
ducted part of the service in the afternoon, 
and the evening service was under the aus- 
pices of the Young People’s Congress, of 
which Mrs. Wanda Secor is the president. 


On Sunday, October 30, at three p. m., the 
new church at Malden Road, Syracuse, New 
York, will take another advance step when 
the inscription stone of the new building 
will be placed in position by Dr. G. A. Con- 
ibear, president of the New York Central 
Christian Conference. He will make the 
principal address and the orchestra of the 
Syracuse Y. M. C. A. will assist with the 
music. Outside friends will be very wel- 
come. 

A series of meetings has been in progress 
at the Whetstone Chapel, Indiana Miami Re- 
serve Conference, in which Rev. J. Wesley 
Stewart, the pastor, has been his own evan- 
gelist. This is the fourth meeting of the 
kind which he has held in this church in the 
last five years. Eleven new converts have 
been received to date, making one hundred 
eight new members which have been taken 
into this church under his ministry and the 
Kingdom strengthened in many other ways. 


Our Hill of Zion Church at Orient, Iowa, 
Rev. Rue Burnell pastor, is making a valu- 
able improvement in its working plant by 
the addition of three Sunday-school rooms 
and a pastor’s study. The plan is to hold 
the dedication on the annual home-coming 
day of the church, the last Sunday of Octo- 
ber, and Rev. J. M. Kauffman, the new field 
secretary of the Western Christian Conven- 
tion, is expected to participate in the serv- 
ices. Brother Burnell has begun his regu- 
lar chapel talks to the high school students 
—a service which is highly appreciated by 
both students and parents. 

The Temple Church at Lakemont, New 
York, has extended a call to Rev. Dennis 
Bouman to become its pastor, the relation- 
ship to begin as soon as he is released from 
his present pastorate at Stanfordville, New 
York, early next summer. Brother Bouman 
has also been elected as chaplain of Palmer 
Institute-Starkey Seminary. He is a gradu- 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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N this issue is an article by Rev. Arthur A. Wright 
| which calls in question one of the cardinal Principles 
upon which the Christian Church has stood for over a 
century—the right of the individual to his own interpre- 
tation of Scripture. It is a matter of such primary mo- 
ment not only to us as a denomination but to the whole 
Church and to the gospel of Jesus Christ that it would 
not be right for The Herald to let it pass without com- 
ment. First of all we want to say that with the fine 
spirit of Brother Wright and with his underlying ob- 
jective, we have heartiest sympathy. But we feel sure 
that he is trying to reach his goal along lines which can- 
not be maintained and which have never brought any- 
thing but confusion and trouble. For twenty centuries 
men have been trying to tell other men what they shall 
believe and the result has always been disastrous to the 
spirit and the cause of Christ. Nor can such conse- 
quences be avoided by setting down areas in which the 
individual shall be inhibited in his thinking and other 
areas in which he shall have liberty of opinion. In an 
accompanying letter, Brother Wright undertakes to de- 
fine such areas. He insists that the individual must by 
right be granted liberty “in” the Scriptures but he would 
proscribe any such freedom “with” the Scriptures. It is 
a distinction in which it would be impossible to lay down 
any definite and obvious difference that could be worked 
out into a rule and followed. 


HAT would compose a liberty “in” the Bible and 
what a liberty “with” the Bible? There have been 
age-long conflicts amiong the most devout followers of 
Christ over that very thing, and they have denied each 
other entrance into the Church of their common Lord 
simply because they could not agree on this very matter. 
Take a point with which we are all familiar—that of 
baptism. The great body of believers hold that the mode 
is wholly a matter “within” the Bible, in which individ- 
uals may follow the dictates of their own conscience. But 
the Disciples, the Baptists, and others, hold that im- 
mersion is so definitely a part of the Bible that the in- 
dividual has no right to any liberty in the matter and 
hence that anyone who is so unscriptural as not to be im- 
mersed should be shut from the Church—and logically 
of course from the Kingdom of Heaven, unless these 
brethren want to be guilty of the intolerable egotism of 
refusing to admit into Christ’s Church those whom Christ 
himself receives. One of the great Disciple papers just 
the other day said editorially: 
By their attitude to baptism, insisting on the right form and 
spirit of it, the Disciples have helped to check the disposition to 
elevate man’s opinions into spiritual law and requirement, and have 





Is the Right of Individual Interpretation Wrong ? 


kept many from playing fast and loose with things appointed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They have sought to prevent the substitution 
of human opinionism for the teachings of the Master. . If we 
begin to pare down this and cut off that from revelation, it will 
not be long until the whole glorious picture will be marred and in 
the course of time faith in the fact that God spoke to man will be 
destroyed by attrition and the Church will be thrown back upon 
rationalism or its alternate, superstition. 


N other words, to use any other mode than immersion 
is to take liberty “with” the Scriptures. But other 
millions think of it as only liberty “in” the Scripture. Or 
take another matter. The Episcopalian Church so tena- 
ciously holds to the belief that the Bible confirms the 
theory of apostolic succession that it refuses to recognize 
Brother Wright or any of the rest of us as ordained min- 
isters and would deny us any right to preach or admin- 
ister the ordinances. Out of this and other controversies 
about what is “in” and what is “with” the Bible, came 
the pathetic, yes the tragical, refusal of Christ’s followers 
to eat the communion together even at the Lausanne Con- 
ference which was called this summer for the one express 
purpose of promoting unity among those who believe in 
and follow the Bible. Touching this matter, a writer 
in The Christian Century for October 20 says: 


What is so wrong with all these millions of apparently orthodox 

Christians, that the Episcopal Church positively declines to com- 
mune with them in fellowship of spirit? Why, simply this—this 
only: that they have not the Christly benefit of apostolic succes- 
sion, and stubbornly “go on still in their wickedness,” refusing to 
believe they need to have it in order to be full-fledged Christians. 
Leave out of account apostolic succession, and, between the ortho- 
doxy of a good Methodist and a good Episcopalian there is not a 
hair’s breadth of difference. The former may accept even more 
literally and repeat more fervently than the latter “all the articles 
of the Christian faith as contained in the apostles’ creed”; but, 
because he has never received from a bona fide bishop’s hands the 
apostolic gift of the Holy Ghost, he is as positively out of com- 
munion with all good Episcopalians as any unbaptized infidel to 
all the aforesaid articles. The rector of an Episcopal church would 
violate a very plain rubric of the prayer book if he administered 
the holy communion to the editor of the Truth-Seeker or the Halde- 
man-Julius Weekly [two of the most Fundamentalistic of all peri- 
odicals]—. . . not because they deny the faith, but because they 
have never been confirmed in it by cephalic contact with a bishop’s 
hands. 
All of which and much other of the same kind goes to 
prove how impossible it would be to erect any clearly dis- 
cernible lines of demarcation between dogma which is 
and dogma which is not scriptural, to which even the most 
devout followers of Jesus Christ could be led to agree. 


HAT Christianity is a “way of life” we are all agreed. 
There can be no discussion on that point. Even 
Christian character, as indefinable and difficult to agree 
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upon as it is, is universally held to be an absolute re- 
quisite over and above all creeds and professions—and 
every Protestant Church gives it that supreme place. 
What we are not agreed upon is how one comes into that 
“way of life’—how much it is a matter of intellectual 
understanding and belief and how much a matter of heart 
loyalty. We would doubtless all concede that there must 
be some sort of intellectual concept within each in- 
dividual sufficiently clear and strong to stir up and fix 
his own heart-loyalties, no matter how this particular in- 
tellectual concept might seem to another or what it might 
do for another. Equally so, except for that extreme 
fringe to whom confessedly Christ means little or noth- 
ing, we are also all agreed that the Bible is the source- 
text and guide for this faith which underlies the Chris- 
tian way of life. Thus far we are all agreed. But the 
moment any man or any set of men begins to parcel out 
what particular dogmas compose the essential faith for 
the individual, or what particular dogma and interpreta- 
tions he shall read into his Bible, that moment we run 
counter to the inherent nature of the Christian life, we 
deny men the use of their God-given faculties, and we 
undertake to do something that never has been and never 
will be accomplished in thinking individuals—coerce their 
understanding and reason. The whole matter rests upon 
the simple question of whether religious life is a corpo- 
rate entity, to be thought out and prescribed by some 
church, or whether, like all other life, it is individual- 
istic in its organism and functions. The Roman Catholic 
Church is based upon the former theory, Protestantism 
upon the latter. 


HIS is the most basic difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Catholicism is builded up upon 

the idea that there is a body of dogma which must be de- 
cided upon by the Church and handed down to the in- 
dividual to be believed. This predicates the necessity of 
an infallible Church to declare what that dogma is—that 
is, what the Bible actually does teach—and at the same 
time forever removes from the individual all liberty of 
belief as touching these things. Protestantism denies 
that whole assumption. It ridicules the idea of an in- 
fallible Church. It refutes the theory that all men can 
believe alike or that there is any one set of dogmas which 
are absolutely essential to the salvation of every soul 
alike. And it grants the individual liberty of belief, not 
only because it perceives the utter emptiness and fallacy 
of a prescribed and enforced doctrine which the individ- 
ual does not actually hold, but also as a matter of neces- 
sity because it can do nothing else. No normal and think- 
ing Protestant ever has or ever will consent to surrender 
his right to read the Bible and interpret it in the light of 
his own understanding and conscience. Thus the in- 
dividual element is as foundational to Protestantism as it 
is inherent in the Kingdom of Heaven, where every man 
answers alone to his own God, without priest or Church 
or other intermediary. That Protestants have in practice 
repudiated and maltreated this principle does not in the 
least effect the fact that it is basic to Protestantism. The 
trouble is that many Protestants have never gotten very 
far from the Catholic idea—or at least not far from the 
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spirit of it. Every Protestant has insisted upon the right 
to believe and practice what he felt to be true and cor- 
rect—but far too many have been unwilling to concede 
to others the same liberty and right which they claimed 
for themselves. Instead, those of like mind have joined 
together in erecting their dogmas into a creed which 
must be accepted—and thus has come about our multi- 
plicity of denominations. But this very multiplicity only 
goes to prove how persistently the individual element 
inheres in Protestantism; for no Protestant will consent 
to a creed he does not believe, for either he accepts it with 
mental reservations which clear his conscience or else he 
goes off and joins a church that is more to his liking. 
In either case the freedom of choice and the right of the 
individual is maintained. And of course the same is true 
in reading and following the Bible. Every real Protes- 
tant in all the world accepts only that interpretation of it 
and its various passages which carry conviction to his 
own belief and understanding. If he can think at all, it 
would be psychologically impossible—and useless—for 
him to do anything else. Nor can the Catholic do any- 
thing else if he thinks, and is not simply an automaton 
in matters of dogma. And because it is humanly im- 
possible and divinely undesirable for any thinking being 
to do anything other than to interpret the Bible accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own understanding and con- 
science, what is the sense of any church or any group 
trying to force him to do something else? He is just as 
liable to be right as they are, and certainly has as much 
authority from God to impose his opinion as they have to 
impose theirs. Even if he should agree to their creed 
and their interpretations of the Scripture against his own 
reason, it would only stultify and poison the springs of 
his own mental and spiritual life. 


OW because all this is true, the Christian denomina- 

tion has had the faith and the courage—and we think 
the good sense also—to lay down the principle that the 
Church should fully recognize and grant the privilege of 
individual interpretation which is the inalienable right 
of every person and which every person will take any- 
way because he cannot do anything else if he can think 
at all. It asks only that love for and loyalty to Christ 
which will lead him to the Christian way of life; and it 
accepts Christian character—the fruits of the Christian 
life—as the best and only workable test of whether or not 
the individual has found that way of life sufficiently to 
be entitled to the fellowship of Christ’s Church. And 
such Christian character all other churches exact also, 
no matter what else they require besides. Thus the Chris- 
tian denomination comes directly and boldly to the very 
point where all other churches, whatever their creeds and 
restrictions, in the last analysis find themselves whether 
they will or no. At a single stroke it rids the whole sit- 
uation of a vast deal of the self-deception and confusion 
and bitter controversy which has surrounded it for cen- 
turies, and puts it on the very basis where Christ him- 
self put it—the personal relation of the individual to him 
himself. 


Whether this plan will work and how it has worked 
we will try to set forth in an early issue. 
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A Christian Social Group in China 


One of the most conspicuous as well as one of the most mo- 
mentous changes which has taken place in the work of the gospel 
in nineteen centuries is the social content that has been read into 
it within thfs past generation and the increasing emphasis which 
is everywhere being placed upon the application of Christianity to 
social as well as individual regeneration. We are all familiar with 
this sort of thing in America, but it will come as something of a 
surprise to many of our readers to learn that a group of native 
Chinese Christians has just held a conference on “Christianizing 
Economic Relations” in that great and troubled country. Some 
fifty men and women, almost all of them Chinese and all actively 
connected with varied aspects of Chinese industrial problems, spent 
ten days at Shanghai in the intensive consideration of industrial 
and rural conditions and what could be done to make them more 
Christian. 

If there is any place in the world where the outlook for a 
Christian social order would seem to be almost hopeless, it is China 
























well as men, its demoralized political conditions, and the pathetic 
living conditions of its millions. And yet the Christian leaven has 
been planted and is already beginning to work; and these Christian 
leaders have the faith to believe that by patient and persistent 
effort even China may come to have a Christian social order. 


Family Life in America Today 


What was, we believe, the first conference ever held for the 
specific consideration of family life met in Buffalo the first week 
of this month. Out of the discussions during a four-day period, 
and covering every phase of the question, grew the following 
statement which is worthy careful consideration: 


First, the American family is not, as many claim, disintegrat- 
ing. It is, in fact, on as firm a foundation as ever, and is likely 
to continue indefinitely as the basis of civilization. 

Second, the American family is undergoing radical changes in 
the form of its life in the home; in the sources of its income and 
expenditures; and in the relationships between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, and in its relationships to the 
community. 

Third, the changes in family life are corrollary to the evolu- 
tion of thought, industry, and science. These changes cannot, there- 
fore, be predicted. Radical readjustments within the family are 
necessary; and the most important problem of social workers and 
thers interested in the integrity of the family is to prepare men, 
women, and children for these readjustments. 

The most vital immediate need is education and training for 
marriage and parenthood. Family life, the conference agreed, is 
an art for which people should be trained as carefully as for any 
of the arts or professions, 

Not only will the family continue as the predominant unit of 
society, but it will, for the most part, continue on a basis of life- 
lng monogamy. This is the most satisfying form of family life 
for human beings because of economic reasons, biologic reasons, 
and social reasons. 

By contrast with the reformers who are now contending that 
marriage is not the state’s or the nation’s business and that, 
especially where no children are involved, marital and sex re- 
lations are nobody’s business but that of the two persons concerned, 
the conference feels that marriage has always had at least four out- 
standing aspects: its strictly personal aspect, its family aspect, its 
community aspect, and its state aspect. There is great opportunity 
for all groups in the community—schools, churches, women’s and 
men’s clubs—to give active help in more adequate education for 
marriage and parenthood. 

























Slowly but Surely the War Sore Heals 

We here in America were so far removed from the peril and 
bitterness of the Great War that it is difficult for us to understand 
the depths of hatred to which the European races were subjected; 
and being so far removed from Europe it is hard for us now to 
get into our minds and hearts what strides are being made among 
many of the great Christians in those nations towards overcoming 
this hostility. Many incidents are happening which prove this. 
Quite a dramatic one took place at the Congress of the World 
league Against Alcoholism at Winona Lake, Indiana, last summer. 
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The Trend of Events 


—with its interminable working hours for women and children as‘ 







An Englishman, Rev. Henry Carter, and a German, Rev. Otto 
Melle, were chairman and vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. When Mr. Carter presented his report to the Con- 
gress, he turned and addressed his fellow-committeeman in these 
words: 

A Dr. Melle, there is that which resolutions cannot express. It 
is the spirit of international goodwill and friendship. I, from Eng- 
land, offer to you, from Germany, the right hand of friendship. I 
do so in token that the bad days lie behind us, and the good days 
are to come. Let us bury the memory of the war of blood and 
unite in the war against alcoholism. In that holy war the temper- 
ance forces of England and of Germany will serve in the Name 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace, as comrades and as brothers. 


Dr. Melle, with profound emotion, made this reply: 


I am deeply moved by these kind words of brotherhood and 
love. I, from Germany, take the hand of my friend and brother 
from England. I take it not only as a sign that the battle-axe 
shall be buried between our nations, but, more than that, as the 
symbol of the beginning of a new age, where people have learned 
to forget, to forgive, to love each other and to serve each other. 
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One of the phenomenal features of our present civilization is 
the establishment by multi-millionaires of great “foundations” to 
carry on some line of benefit work after they are gone. One is 
almost dazed, says the Nashville Christian Advocate, by the vast 
sums which are being given for endowment purposes. It reports: 

The Rockefeller General Education Foundation is $135,000,000, 
and other Rockefeller endowments total $575,000,000. The Car- 
negie Foundations aggregate $350,000,000. The Cleveland Foun- 
dation, one of many community endowments, is $150,000,000. 

Dr. J. H. Snowden has estimated that within the past ten years 
about $2,000,000,000 has been placed in foundations and that all 
told the endowments of the United States must reach $3,000,000,- 
000. This is about one-fiftieth of the country’s wealth. Of the 
above $2,000,000,000, education has received $800,000,000; philan- 
thropy and religion, $500,000,000; scientific research, $300,000,000; 
literature and art, $200,000,000; miscellaneous causes, $200,000,000. 
Some of our universities have large endowments. Harvard has 
$52,000,000; Columbia, $41,000,000; Yale, $35,000,000; Chicago, 
$32,000,000; Leland Stanford Junior, $27,000,000. 
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The wets in this country have been having a lot to say in the 
last two or three years about the wonderful “government control 
system” with which Quebec handles the liquor problem. To hear 
them talk, you would suppose that Utopia had deen ushered in 
so far as liquor was concerned, and that the Province could get 
along without taxation because of the money the government is 
making out of the liquor business. But in spite of the fact that 
taxation has increased, in the past six years the debt of the 
Province has grown over sixty percent. Drunkenness has _ in- 
creased also, and bootlegging—the number of stills seized in the 
Montreal district alone last year being nearly a half larger than 
the number seized in the year preceding. Thus the inherent devil- 
ishness of the liquor business plays havoc with the pretty little 
system of “control” with which men are foolish enough to ex- 
periment. There is only one way of settling the liquor problem, 
and that is to outlaw it and destroy it. 
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The American Bible Society announces that for the first time 
since the Reformation one of the largest French publishing houses 
has undertaken to distribute a New Testament to the public. The 
publisher expects to have copies ready for the Christmas trade. It 
is felt that an edition of the New Testament presented in the form 
of the secular French books and handled by the book concerns not 
specializing in religious works will attract many new readers. It 
is now almost impossible to find the Bible on sale in France except 
in special book stores. This new edition of the New Testament 
will be bound in ordinary paper covers with a wood engraving on 
the outside. In the United States and England there are, in addi- 
tion to the Bible societies, nearly a dozen commercial houses pub- 
lishing the Bible. 





Is Faith in Certain Doctrines Necessary to the Christian Faith? 


the Christ life? This question is very 

pertinent just now, because it is being 
emphasized as never before in the history of 
the Church that Christianity is a life, and 
not faith in certain doctrines. We are in- 
formed that Christ, and not teachings about 
Christ, is the heart and soul of the Chris- 
tian religion. We are directed to observe 
that those of directly opposite schools of 
thought attain to the same kind of charac- 
ter. And therefore faith in doctrine is not 
necessary to the Christian life. Hence 
every one must be granted liberty and the 
right of private interpretation in the mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine. And the test of 
fellowship is therefore that of Christian 
character and not of faith. 

Regardless of what our own conclusions 
may be in this particular, let us not over- 
look the fact that the teaching of the Bible 
throughout is directly and emphatically 
opposed to liberty in matters of faith and 
doctrine. Not one single scriptural passage, 
taken in the light of the context, can be 
quoted to buttress this view. Not one vestige 
of scriptural authority can be found for this 
very popular teaching. Scripture after 
scripture could be cited against it, and 
which at the same time emphasizes the 
necessity and importance of Bible doctrine. 
All the apostles, without a single exception 
—the apostle of love with seeming greater 
emphasis than the rest—teach the absolute 
necessity of faith in certain doctrines. Take 
the epistle of the beloved and loving John, 
for instance, and mark with what ardent 
zeal he emphasizes that necessity. In his 
first epistle, chapter 4:1-6, he writes: “Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God: because 
many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God; 
Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” 
You will note that here was something 
definite to believe and confess; faith, and 
not character, was before his mind. Con- 
tinuing, we read: 

And this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; 
and even now already is it in the world. 
Ye are of God, little children, and have 
overcome them; because greater is he that 
is in you, than he that is in the world. They 
are of the world: therefore speak they of 
the world, and the world heareth them. We 
are of God: he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he that is not of God heareth not us. 
Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of error. 

This is too plain for any open mind to 
mistake its teaching. This excludes all 
thought of private opinion. Let us note 
again his teaching in his second epistle. In 
verses nine to eleven of that epistle we 
read: 


Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 


[ faith in certain doctrines necessary to 
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in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He 
that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he 
hath both the Father and the Son. If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed: For he that bid- 
deth him God speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds. 

Truly here was none of that much-praised 
toleration and breadth heard all about us 
in the present hour. And furthermore, we 
find John in full accord with him on whose 
bosom he once lay. Did not our Lord say, 
“The Scriptures cannot be broken.” And 
did not he call the pharisees hypocrites who 
took liberty with the Word of God, and 
made that Word of none effect through 
their tradition? He said, 


Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written, This people honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. Howbeit in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. 


And not once in his entire ministry did 
our Lord Jesus ever give the least hint of 
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HIS WAY 
THE Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 


To speak a message of cheer 
To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
And weighed with a mighty fear. 
He asked me for mine, but ‘twas busy quite 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


The Lord Jesus wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed; 

He wanted two feet on an errand for him 
To run with gladsome speed. 

But I had need of my own that day; 

To his gentle beseeching | answered, “Nay!” 


So all that day I used my tongue, 
My hands, and my feet as | chose; 
I said some hasty, bitter words 
That hurt one heart, God knows. 
I busied my hands with worthless play, 
And my wilful feet went a crooked way. 


And the dear Lord Christ—was his work 
undone 

For lack of a willing heart? 

Only through men does he speak to men! 
Dumb must he be apart! 

I do not know, but I wish today 

I had let the Lord Christ have his way. 

—Alice L. Nichols. 
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the right and privilege of men to liberty in 
the matters of faith and doctrine. He said: 


Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one title shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore 
shall break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


Believing the above quotations to be 


sufficient to show the Scripture viewpoint, 
we shall omit the weighty, burning words 
of Paul, and Peter, and James, and Jude in 
denunciation of personal lib@ty with the 
Scripture, and their words of earnest, tear- 
ful exhortation to believe, hold, heed, 
promulgate, and defend the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints. 
we may be very certain, that those advo- 
cating liberty in matters of faith and doc- 
trine will never be able justly to claim their 
inspiration and teaching from our Lord and 
his apostles. For, to hold the Bible as our 
only rule of faith and doctrine, and liberty 
in matters of faith and doctrine, is im- 
possible. For to hold the former is to deny 
the latter and vice versa. 


dominate. It is mere pretention and 
camouflage to pose as holding both. Per- 
sonally I hold to the former and therefore 


could not hold to the latter; only in thef 
sense of Liberty from all human authority : 
Liberty with J 
And § 


to obey the voice of Scripture. 
the Word of God I should fear to give. 
furthermore, believing as I do, I could not 
so advocate and fulfill the royal law of love. 
As to Christianity being a life, and not 
faith in certain doctrines, nothing could be 
more true than that Christianity is a life. 
But, what if that life were impossible apart 
from faith obedience to those doctrines. The 
Christian life, like natural life, is a distinct 
kind of life, begotten in a definite and 
precise way. We read in I Peter 1:23-25: 


Being born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 


which liveth and abideth forever. For all 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass. The grass wither- 
eth, and the flower thereof falleth away: 
But the word of the Lord endureth forever. 
And this is the word which by the gospel 
is preached unto you. 


And he further writes, “As newborn 
babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that ye may grow thereby.” In this we see 
that both the birth and the development of 
the Christian life is by the Word. James 
says, “Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.” 
Where that Word is not received, the Chris- 
tian life is impossible. For apart from the 
childlike reception of the Word there can 
only be at best the development of the 
natural life begotten of corrupt seed. Only 
by believing and receiving the Word can 
that heavenly life be begotten, to which 
alone the Christ life is possible. When one 
says, “Christianity is a life and not faith 
in certain doctrines,” it is very evident that 
he is in error both as to the nature and the 
origin of that life. What he calls Christian 
life is the spiritual development of the 
natural which is possible apart from the 
doctrines of divine grace. Hence he sees no 
reason for Paul to write: 


Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doc- 
trine; continue in them: for in doing this 
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. 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that 
hear thee. 

He sees no reason for the man of Nico- 
demus’ character to be born again. In fact, 
he sees no reason, in the literal sense, for 
any man to be born again. For he does not 
lieve that men are naturally dead in tres- 
passes and sins; absolutely helpless to live 
muto God. Where this is believed, every 
doctrine of Scripture becomes absolutely 
Wnecessary, the means by which man attains, 
sustains, and realizes to the full, his Chris- 
Fiian life. Such an one comes to live, not by 
sme, but, “by every word that proceedeth 
uit of the mouth of God.” Where this is 
tisbelieved, doctrines are not only considered 
Thus does it 


cme to pass with doctrine as the poet sings 
4 of the lute; 


“It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 
That Christianity is a life and not simply 
Gioctrine is true. But that man can neither 


possess, nor live, nor realize the hope of the 
Christian life apart from faith obedience to 
Scripture doctrine is also true. Nowhere 
is mere assent and mouthing of doctrine 
more severely denounced than in the Bible. 
And nowhere is obedience to sound doctrine 
more strongly enjoined. Refusal to believe 
and obey that doctrine is one of the saddest 
of all sad things in our world, for it entails 
the greatest loss. Worse still, it is the 
greatest of all sins, for there is no excuse 
for unfaith either in man’s lost, ruined con- 
dition, nor in God’s one and only way of 
life. God has made both strikingly plain 
in his dealings with, and word to, the chil- 
dren of men. Man’s unbelief is only to be 
accounted for in his mental pride or baser 
lust. “Take heed’, saith the Scripture, 
“Jest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief, in departing from the living God.” 
May God give to all of us that childlike 
spirit without which entrance into the King- 
dom is impossible. 
Binghamton, New York. 


My Pastor 


BY JOHN J. KYLE 


ET us not look for his portrait in mod- 
L ern studio or gallery. His likeness has 
not been produced by brush nor yet 
transferred to sensitive plate. Were it so, 
there might be little attraction. There is no 
beauty that we should desire him. And my 
pastor is a desired man. The one who wore 
the name perfectly was called the Desire of 
All Nations, And yet it is written of him 
that he had no comeliness. I find him again 
ferred to as the King in his beauty. It is 
wident that he is being seen through dif- 
fring media. Variant eyes rest upon him. 
The Father sees his beloved Son. Men see 
the despised and rejected one. It is the dif- 
ference between the heart that loves and the 
me that knows it not. Man, too, looks on 
the outward appearance but God looks upon 
the heart. I look upon my fellow and see 
frm, feature, coloring. The X-ray machine 
teveals to me bone and sinew, but the di- 
tine spark reveals character. Love, the gift 
livine makes the difference. We love not 
God alone but alsc men because God first 
bved us. 

But am I now presenting my pastor?_ Yes, 
David’s, and mine, and yours, and he pre- 
‘nts him to us in that picture in words and 
larmony. “The Lord is my Shepherd: I 
shall not want.” The words “shepherd” and 
“nastor” are interchangeable. Peter, who 
after his Lord was to be the first pastor of 
the church, was told to “feed” and “tend my 
theep;” and he and the pastors that have 
cme after him had their standards set for 
them in that incomparable psalm and in the 
still more beautiful parable of the Good 
Shepherd. 

It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his master and the servant as his lord, and 
he who meets that test—yes, even if he falls 
far short of it—will again hear the Chief 


Pastor say to him, “It is enough.” If the 
purpose of the gcspel is the production of 
Christlike men, it is not too much to expect 
that he who is called from among them to 
care for them shall be like Christ also. If he 
his flock will lead in pastures green and 
drink where living waters flow, their life 
will be restored and they will walk in the 
paths of righteousness. In the valley of the 
shadow they will have no fear. They will 
not want because theirs is a prepared table 
and all this because they have been taught 
to know the voice of the Good Pastor and 
are known of him as his own. 

And why should my pastor be and do all 
this? For his name’s sake. Yes, for the 
sake of the Name, which is above every 
name, that it may be exalted and that he 
who wears it may claim the hearts of all the 
children of men as his Kingdom. But it is 
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CLOSER TO MANKIND 
WOULD walk closer to mankind 


And share my love of heart and niind, 
For only in such unity 


Could | be found to walk with thee. 


The load | help another share 
Thou dost accept as deepest prayer; 
The kindly word that I may say 
Is prompted by thy charity. 


The lovingkindness | bestow 
Reveals how much of thee I know; 
The happiness that I may give 
Reflects thy truth in which I live. 


Thy gift to me is what I| bring 
For universal offering, 
For it is always thee | find 
When I walk closer to mankind. 
—Herbert H. Hines, in 
The Congregationalist. 
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personal also. He must lead in the paths of 
righteousness for his own name’s sake. That 
name i’ my pastor. And that should mean 
much to him. Next to his relationship to the 
one who called him is that to those to 
whom he was sent and to bring them into 
the fold he must be very careful of his 
name. Like the flag, it should never touch 
the ground. Its wearer should touch the 
world of men in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, but the name whereby he has 
been called must be kept free of the world’s 
grime and filth. He will not do in Rome 
what the Romans do but, like the greatest 
Roman of all time, if meat make his brother 
to offend, he will eat no meat while the world 
stands lest he make his brother to offend. He 
will be able to look the world in the face 
and say: “I would that ye all who hear me 
this day were as I am except for what I 
suffer for the sake of my Lord.” “Be ye 
therefore followers of me as I also am of 
Christ.” 

To guide me in the paths of righteousness, 
my pastor needs a wide knowledge, some of 
which should be the result of experience. It 
is not enough that I enter into the knowl- 
edge cf Christ, nor yet that I be given a 
place in the activities of his Church. I need 
the way of Christ explained more fully. I 
want him to help me to understand and 
practice the way of Jesus in my family, in 
society, in industry, or business, in political 
life. I do not want him to preach to me 
if his qualifications fit him only for calling 
hogs or whacking mules; but, if I am a 
farmer, I shall be glad if, like his Master, he 
is agriculturally wise and so intelligently 
sympathetic and potentially helpful. 


Why should I not prefer to advise with my 
pastor rather than my doctor or lawyer? 
These I may need for their specialties, but 
for the general problems of my life blessed 
shall I be if I can go to my pastor and re- 
ceive competent, disinterested advice. And 
I shall be thrice blessed if he is disposed to 
give help and I am disposed to receive help 
in the problems of my spirit life. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is an idol of neither my 
mind or heart, but his suggestion that the 
confessional could very profitably be made 
a larger use of by the Protestant ministry 
struck a responsive chord within. Were I on 
an examining board for candidates for the 
ministry I should not go very deeply into 
theclogy, but two questions I should want to 
ask of each. The first, Canst thou keep a 
secret? And the second is like unto it, Ah, 
but wilt thou? He who cannot without res- 
ervation answer, Yes, is mistaken if he 
thinks he is called of the Chief Pastor to 
tend his sheep. The disciples came to Jesus 
and he reprceved them but he did not talk 
about Peter to Matthew. Such friendships 
as his are only born of perfect confidence; 
and my first requisite of my pastor is that 
he be my friend. 

Paul charges Titus and Timothy as to 
their pastoral duties, and all classes are to 
be advised or reproved. This friendship and 
his training in tactful approach will en- 
able him to do this in the way of his Mas- 
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ter and mine. Let me not minimize the 
training cf my pastor. For the lack of it, he 
may stumble and thereby cause me to stum- 
ble, and mayhap fall. The “Inasmuch” of 
our Lord will surely apply here. “Inasmuch 
as you did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” 


Thus far I have thought of my pastor as 
my servant, but I must not forget that he is 
my avenue of service. The Master had not 
where to lay his head, but it was gladly 
pillowed by thcse to whom he ministered. 
He had no furnished table, but we read of 
his physical hunger but once. He sat at 
meat with those to whom he ministered. I 
do not want my pastor to be thus dependent, 
but I do want to share with him my home 
and table. Jesus made himself known to 
the disciples in the breaking of bread, and 
there let my pastor reveal him himself and 
his Lord. As a stranger he cannot meet my 
need. 


I should enable him to hold his head up 
among men by contributing promptly my 
due share of a salary that will provide him 
a respectable home equipped creditably for 
his physical comfort and for his social and 
spiritual culture and responsibilities; to add 
to this by periods at cultural centers, by va- 
cation or rest periods, and to realize the 
ambition cf all independent spirits, a source 
of supply when age shall come and the al- 
mond tree shall blossom and the grasshop- 
per shall be a burden, and all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low. I would have 
him receive such a salary that he would 
neither need nor expect to be subsidized by 
the railroads or the business houses with 
whom he deals. I would not have him be- 
littled by the acceptance of ministerial priv- 
ileges. In more ways than one, I want my 
pastor to stand a man among men. 


Not only should I want my pastcr to share 
my home, my table, and my purse, but I 
want to take him to my place of prayer and 
there direct my thoughts to God for him 
and for all that is his including his minis- 
try and his flock. All these other things 
take added value when seasoned with 
prayer. 

I want to profit by all of this myself. I 
do not want to do it as a matter of duty 
alone. It is my duty, but I would do it be- 
cause I love him. I want the joy, not the 
drudgery, of service. Some may think it 
drudgery but I would not. Jesus never 
thought that word; no, not when washing 
Peter’s feet. Nor did Peter after he had 
matched his denials with declarations of 
love and had tarried in Jerusalem and been 
endued with power. 


I may do all this and yet myself be a 
castaway. It profiteth me nothing if I have 
not love. And I shall deprive my pastor of 
some of his blessing, too. How lessened the 
value of a meal that I grudge him. My 
money may provide him as much of things 
material or of the earth, but unwilling pay- 
ments of our dues scmehow acquire lessened 
value. The fruit of Eden in prospect may 
become apples of Sodom in possession. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


These relations will hold between me and 
my pastor because his first love is also mine. 
If he be a pastor and not a hireling, this 
first demand upon his heart and life will be 
those tc whom he is sent. The Chief Pastor 
said, “He that hateth not father, mother, 
wife, children, brethren, sisters; yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
He will forsake all that he may run and 
finish his course with joy. Then if I love 
him and him in whose service he is, I shall 
love the other members of his flock. I shall 
not only not be the one whe shall turn 
grievous wolves loose among the flock, but I 
shall be at his right hand helping to drive 
these enemies out. How inconsistent are my 
petty jealousies and dislikes of my commun- 
ity associates with my loyalty to him! If I 
love my pastcr, if I love his church and his 
Lord and mine, I shall not be a millstone 
about his neck as he tries to run his race, 
but I shall do what I can to make straight 
the way before him. 

Then if I hold right community relations, 
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secondary to these will be my attendance at 
the services of the church and my willing. 
ness to run the errands of the Lord for him, 
These must follcw the other or be unfruit- 
ful, but they are vital to my pastor’s work, 
He cannot help reacting to my assured pres- 
ence and willing hands and feet. 

Then in our common service, let me think 
first not of what he may give to me, but of 
what I may give to him to cheer him as he 
treads the footsteps of his Lord, whether 
on mcuntains wild and bare or in green and 
flowery dells and vales. My pastor and | 
do not stand to each other in the relation- 
ship of servant and lord, but we are fellow- 
servants of the same Lord. If this is more 
than a nominal relationship we must often 
tread the path together. We two are sent by 
our Master to the hearts whither he himself 
would come. If he there finds not the open 
door, let me be sure that it is not due to my 
failure rather than my pastor’s in present- 
ing the One who would enter in as Guest. 

Perlee, Iowa. 


The Income From a Stewardship Study Class 


BY REV. RAYMOND G. CLARK 


first of these is study. Every Christian 

is a student. Study is the root of our reli- 
gicn. Where did Jesus begin? In a study 
class at the Temple. What did he do in the 
wilderness? He studied as never man 
studied. During his ministry Jesus rebuked 
the thoughtless builder by saying “count the 
cost.” What caused the unparalleled scene 
in Gethsemane? The Master studied until 
he sweat. Paul, having caught the spirit 
of the greatest Student of the ages, said to 
a young man, “Study!” All great leaders 
have been profound students. And it must 
ever be fresh in our minds that churches 
cannot grow, and that the Kingdom cannot 
come, and that we cannot be like him unless 
we study—“There is no other way on earth 
whereby a man can be saved.” But one 
says, “He planned it all.”” Yes, “he planned 
it” so you will have to study. 


[ ts of Stewardship, Study! And the 


Study Stewardship. A good steward is 


one who studies the art of being a steward. 
{r )\ 
MAN-MAKING 


E all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 








Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


—Edwin Markham. 
& J) 
He studies his work and its demands. That’s 
the glorious privilege of a stewardship 
study class—to study the demands of the 
cause of Christ, to study your church. Dur- 
ing the course of study we will also discover 
what is demanded of us as stewards. Happy 
are they who find it. And happy are they 
who teach the class and help us to find out 




















what “the Lord doth require of us.” Minis- 
ters, try it. To teach a class in stewardship 
is to do the most effective type of evangel- 
ism. 

The Income! What is income? That is 
easy. It’s something coming in. In a stew- 
ardship study class you aid the income; the 
income of the idea that we are partners 
with Christ; the income of long-rooted, well 
established ideas of what it really means to 
be a Christian. Shakespeare said, “Strong 
reason makes strong action.” Pecple not 
only need to know that a thing must be done, 
but also why a thing must be done. These 
classes we are planning to start in Novem- 
ber will show the reasons why. Do not start 
with the church treasury; start with the 
souls of men and their relationship to Gcd, 
and as souls stronger and bigger grow they 
will overflow the treasury. Wouldn’t it be 
fine if a few people in your church this 
winter could catch the sweep of these immor- 


tal thoughts? 
The world, I thought, belonged to me— 
Goods, gold, and people, land and sea— 
Where’er I walked beneath God’s sky, 
In those old days, my word was “I.” 


Years passed: there flashed my pathway near 
The fragrance of a vision dear; 

My former word no more sufficed, 

And what I said was “I and Christ.” 


But, O, the more I looked on him, 

His glory grew, while mine grew dim; 
I shrank so small, he towered so high, 
All I dared say was—‘“Christ and I.” 


Years more the vision held its place 
And looked me steadily in the face; 
I speak now in a humbler tone, 
And what I say is—“Christ alone.” 
—Samuel Valentine Cole 
Do not wait for a big crcwd. Take a small 
group—even one or two, if more cannot be 
found. God can bless that number. A 
small group of laymen well versed in the 
ideas of stewardship, and well established in 
its spirit, will do wonders for any church. 
Piqua, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


Blessed are the modest, for they shall in- 
herit the earth,—Matt. 5: 5. 


f 


It is always wholesome to note that the 
greatest sermon in all Christian literature 
begins with positive teaching on human hap- 
piness. Unquestionably happiness is an ex- 
perience that normal men and women deep- 
ly desire. An unhappy life is the greatest 
possible human misfortune. Happiness 
planned for, sought for, then unrealized im- 
plies a heavy disappointment; happiness 
found and appreciated is one of the most 
ennobling and constructive blessings that 
can come to man. 

Probably one of the reasons for this in- 
terest coming first in the Sermon on the 
Mount was that Jesus saw so many desiring 
happiness and seeking it who were far from 
finding and realizing it. In that day neith- 
er civil nor religious influences did much to 
direct life into its most unwholesome en- 
joyments. But from the day the Sermon on 
the Mount was preached to those few men 
who listened to its teaching, the real ways 
to happiness have come to be better under- 
stood. Modesty, simple modesty, is one of the 
virtues that leads to this fine experience. 

Display and advertising are in our 
thought today. Present business and com- 
mercial methods probably require these 
characteristics. In a way, our modern means 
of display are just improved ways of giving 
certain information to, or of getting the at- 
tention of, the masses of men and women. 
The methods are not wrong necessarily; but 
they seem to have influenced our common 
character. Tendencies of color, boast, ar- 
ray, and other superficial characteristics 
seem strong. They are modern challenges 
for Christians to urge the teaching of Je- 
sus. “Blessed are the modest; for they shall 


inherit the earth.” 
o 


True modesty is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place; 

But counterfeit in blind, and sulks through 

fear 

When ’tis a shame to be ashamed to appear: 

Humility, the parent of the first; 

The last by vanity produced and nursed. 
—Cowper. 

Oo 


Ways are many in which the virtue of 
modesty may be thought of in relation to our 
present day. 

The realm of our fellowship should be 
graced by it in a greater way. If we would 
all make a list of our friends—not all of 


‘them necessarily, but many of them—and 


then ask ourselves about the interests un- 
derlying those friendships, we could under- 
Stand a little better the broad need of more 
of the social realities. Usually our groups 
are very artificial. Outside of these we sel- 
dom go. Others do not seem to be a part of 
us, especially if they appear to be less im- 
Portant than our usual associates. Some- 
times money determines these circles; other 
times some religious belief, or some natural 


ability with its privilege may determine our 
group. Proud of our friends! Indeed, we 
all should be; but there is a pride that is 
very narrowing. Jesus would have the rich 
and the poor, the fortunate and the unfor- 
tunate, the learned and the unschooled, the 
successful and the unsuccessful, be friends. 

That means that there should be a mod- 
esty in regard to our means, our privilege of 
home and church and the work we do. The 
virtue is needed to give us strength to re- 
main genuine if we succeed, or still to hold 
to a sense of personal worth if we fail. Our 
ambitions, our enthusiasms, our judgments, 
and opinions, all may be benefited if they 
were touched with the quality held before 
us in this beatitude. 

Jesus even urged that prayer should be 
modest. To pray in street corners in long 
robes to be heard of men, was but mockery. 
Human helpfulness could then be done, as 
now, boastfully; hence he urged that no 
( = 


The God of the High Endeavor 
Gave me a torch to bear. 

I lifted it high above me 
In the dark and murky air; 

And straightway, with loud hosannas, 
The crowd proclaimed its light 

And followed me as I carried my torch 
Through the starless night, 

Till drunk with the people’s praises 
And mad with vanity 

I forgot ’twas the torch that they fol- 

lowed 

And fancied they followed me. 

Then slowly my arm grew weary 
Upholding the shiny load, 

And my tired feet went stumbling 
Over the dusty road, 

And I fell with the torch beneath me; 
In a moment the light was out, 

When lo! from the throng a stripling 
Sprang forth with a mighty shout; 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered 
And lifted it high again, 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven 
It fired the souls of men. 

And as I lay in the darkness 
The feet of the trampling crowd 

Passed Over and far beyond me, 
Its peons proclaimed aloud. 

And I learned in the deepening twilight 
This glorious verity, 

"Tis the torch that the people follow, 
Whoever the bearer may be. 

—Arlo Bates. 
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trumpets be blown when simple alms were 
done. The same spirit should mark some of 
our claims for rightness, he taught, for it 
is so easy to become egotists for personal 
points of view. 

Let us pray for modesty that will make us 
brotherly to all men, that will make us 
teachable, and that will keep us from think- 
ing of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, yet to think in ways that are sound 


and sober. 
oO 


It is the humble heart that has a right to 
be the happy heart, and Jesus, seeing multi- 
tudes of men and women only able to live 
half-heartedly in the fellowships of that day, 
gave early counsel that would lead to great 
wells of friendship. That counsel led even 
further, it led to substantial happiness—a 
happiness available for anyone who would 
choose to find it. 

But is this religious? Can as simple a 
thing as this, and yet a thing-so difficult 
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and so unusual, really be in the list of the 
spiritual attitudes? 

Think it out for yourselves. While you 
are doing it an instance selected from pages 
of a new book here on my desk may help; 
briefly, it runs like this: A teacher was sit- 
ting with his family on his front porch one 
Sunday afternoon. A plumber passed, with 
his family, in a new automobile. Cordial 
greetings were exchanged between the two. 
The teacher had paid, a few days before, a 
considerable sum to the plumber for some re- 
pairs. But when he had passed, the teacher 
looked downcast. His wife noticed it, then 
said, as she laid her hand on the hand of her 
husband, “But we are richer after all’. 

Doesn’t that point toward an answer? 
Sometimes it seems that there are common 
laborers who are richer than the men for 
whom they work. There are men and wom- 
en on farms who are both wiser and greater 
than others who have the economic edge on 
them occupationally. 

People will not see this easily now, per- 
haps; but it does seem that sometime the 
value of the beatitude on Modesty will be 


widely accepted. 
co 


Who drives the horse of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find that sword of fame; 
The dust will not hide the crown; 
Aye, none shall hang so high his name 

Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


oO 


Contentment and aspiration are not con- 
flicting types of spirit; they are found to- 
gether in any happy life. 

Pride is not the only self-destroying atti- 
tude. Lethargy and self-contempt are as 
injurious as a haughty spirit. Hence the 
modest life appears to be the balanced life. 

Moderation is always in keeping with 
strong character; it is especially true in the 
matter of one’s ambitions and personal esti- 
mates. 

It must be true that in the eternal nature 
of things every man and woman of whatever 
race or class should be happy. 


ae 


“And I swear to your soul by the soul of me 
By a love that knows no fear, 

That my soul has seen in the soul of you 
The vision of Christ appear.” 


oO 


Thou art humble, too, O God. Our hearts 
have never heard thee boast of power. So 
retiring art thou that we sometimes forget 
the artist when we see the sunrise, or.we fail 
to see the creator when we behold the glo- 
ries of these autumn colors. Help us into 
some such likeness with thee, O Spirit, even 
as. we see that likeness in Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT, 





































































Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





What Is the Matter With Covington? 


F you ask what is the matter with Cov- 
ington, it is necessary to say that it is a 
lovely city, beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth, and all its folks say so. 
But Covington is the home of the Chris- 
tian Church of which Dr. Omer S. Thomas 
is pastor, and of whom it is said that he has 
gained ten pounds since he took the pastor- 
ate, and of whom further it may be prophe- 
sied that if he keeps on he will in time be 
the biggest preacher in the State of Ohio. 
But under the guidance of Dr. Thomas 
and the good and great men who have gone 
before him, the Covington Church has be- 
come one of the banner churches of our en- 
tire denomination. Not because it is the 
richest church, but because its members take 
to heart the Great Commission of Jesus to 
give the gospel of Jesus to the whole world. 
When that church gives over $1,000 a year 
for Foreign Missions and has kept it up for 
thirteen years, it looks like the Great Com- 
mission had not only gone into their hearts, 
but has gone out from their pocketbooks. 

But the Covington Church has been stim- 
ulated, so they say, in the loyal and hearty 
support which they have given to Mr. Wood- 
worth whom they are pleased to call their 
“foreign pastor,” and through whom they 
preach the gospel abroad just as through 
their pastor they preach it at home. And 
when the said foreign pastor recently made 
them a visit accompanied by his wife, they 
certainly opened their treasures of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, for they enter- 
tained and treated them as though they 
might be the king and queen from some for- 
eign land. If it were possible to kill people 
with kindness, the writer fears there was 
danger of two first-class funerals, and he 
was glad to see the undertaker present at 
the meeting prepared for emergencies. 

But the foreign pastor was mightily 
pleased with the young folks of the church 
and Sunday-school and he dared express the 
hope that in time the Covington Church 
from its own number will send forth to for- 
eign lands some of its bright and conse- 
crated young men and women to preach to 
heathen peoples the gospel of glory. 

What is the matter with Covington? The 
foreign pastor is almost inclined to say that 
it corresponds to the egg in the following 
story: 

An egg contest was being held in which 
the bantam hen which laid the dozen finest 
eggs was to win a prize. The small boy 
whose hen was laying eggs was not quite 
satisfied with their size; so, going to the 
market, he bought a goose egg, and, putting 
it down before the beloved hen, spoke sol- 
emnly, “Now, Biddie, keep your eye on this 
and do your best”. The foreign pastor 
would suggest, however, that the bantam 


churches do not have to stay bantam, but 
some of the bantam hens when crossed with 
the Covington breed may even lay ostrich 
eggs after a while, and be like a hen he saw 
in Australia, which had a record of 314 eggs 
in a year. 

Anyhow we praise the Lord for the Cov- 
ington example! 

A. D. W. 

CO 


We are Christ’s messengers. We hold a 
position which angels might well covet. We 
fail utterly to appreciate our privilege and 
our opportunity, if we see our unconverted 
friends sitting by our sides or meeting us 
daily in the recitation rooms, and we simply 
ask God to speak to them and neglect our 
own peculiar privilege and duty as mes- 
sengers of the Most High to these perishing 
souls. There must be also unconquerable 


determination in our work.—Bishop James 
W. Bashford. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





NETUM RATHBUN 


Another New Board Member 

EV. P. V. HARRIS having resigned as a 

member of the Board of Evangelism and 
Life Service, the vacancy has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Netum Rathbun, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mr. Rathbun was the efficient 
publishing agent of The Christian Publish- 
ing Association for many years and has a 
wide experience from a business standpoint. 
He is well acquainted with our brotherhood 
and will be a most valuable member on the 
Board of Evangelism and Life Service. He 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
board. 


sam 


Lord, I am thy vessel; fill me with the 
gifts of thy Holy Spirit. Without thee I 
am void of every blessing—or, rather, full 
of every sin. Lord, I am thy ship; fill me 
with the cargo of good works. Lord, I am 
thy ark; fill me not with the allurement 
of love of money and pleasures, but with 
love for thee and thy living image, man.— 
John Sergief.. 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





November Program 
“THE STARTING POINT” 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


“The Beauty of the House is Order, 
The Blessing of the House is Contentment, 
The Glory of the House is Hospitality, 
The Crown of the House is Godliness.” 
. Devotional Service—The Bethany Home. 
a. Bible—Luke 10 :38-42. 


- 


b. Prayer for our Homes, petition for all Homes, 
c. Message From Our Missionary Mother (Letter), 
d. Hymn :—‘“In the Secret of His Presence.” 
. “The Starting Point” (pp. 35-40, given in a few 
words by leader). 
“Training the Trainer’ 
minute talk or paper). 
- Home Training for the Navajos (Letter). 
- Open Forum: Our American Homes. 
- Reading: (pp. 59, 60). 
- Silent Prayer, while “Home Sweet Home” is played 
softly. 
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(pp. 40-48; 53-59, a ten- 
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HE topic for this month is one that is 

dear to all Christian women—“The 
Christian Home.” In fact, the topic for each 
month during this year will be such as to 
touch the hearts of women who are inter- 
ested in the things that make for better 
homes, in that the children of today the 
world over shall receive the attention and 
training that will enable them to live as 
Christian men and women when they have 
reached that stage in their lives. 


“T live in a little house 
But the door can open wide— 
I live in a little house 
But the whole round world’s outside:” 
Our study books, “A Straight Way To- 
ward Tomorrow”, takes our thoughts to the 
children the whole world round. 


HE annual meeting of the Executive 

Committee of the Woman’s Mission 
Board met in the chapel of The Christian 
Publishing Association on Monday, October 
17. Sixteen women were present. Those 
from outside Dayton were: Mrs. H. H. 
Smith, Versailles, Ohio, the vice-president of 
the board; Mrs. W. J. Young, of Muncie, 
Indiana; and Mrs. Anna Liggett, of Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 

The day was filled full of work from ten 
a. m. until after five o’clock in the evening. 
The annual reports of the department super- 
intendents were given, also the report of the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

Three important committees were at work 
every minute between sessions and they 
brought in reports on Plans for 1927-28, the 
Budget and Goal, and resolutions—all vital 
to the future success of the work of the 
board. Further information about the plans. 
goals, etc., will appear in this column later. 


Thank Offering 
AVE you sent in your order for the 
Thank-offering material? 
Do not delay too long, but begin your 
plans now for a good program and a large 
offering. 
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Amos Pleads for Justice 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1927 
Amos 5:1, 2; 10-15; 21-24 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Let justice roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.—Amos 5:24. 


of 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, October 31—Amos Pleads for. 
Justice. Amos 5:10-16. 
Tuesday, November 1—At Ease in Sin. 
Amos 6:1-6. 

Wednesday, November 2—Social Justice 
Proclaimed. Luke 4:14-24. 
Thursday, November 3—A Call to Re- 
pentance. Joel 2:12-17. 
Friday, November 4—Fruits Meet for 
Repentance. Matt, 3:7-12. 
Saturday, November 5—Love Exempli- 
fled. Phil. 2:1-17. 


Sunday, November 6—In the King’s 
Hand. Prov. 21:1-7. 











Amos 


E are to spend a little time now study- 

ing the lessons taught us by the great 
old prophets or preachers whose sermons or 
pronouncements have been preserved for us 
in writing. Elijah’s influence was doubtless 
very great,upon his time, but very little of 
what he said has been preserved for future 
generations. Amos was one of the first to 
have his utterances preserved and the world 
is richer by far for it. Amos, the great 
old apostle of righteousness and justice, has 
much to teach every generation. 


Virgin of Israel—No More Rise 


There is something so young and sweet 
and hopeful in the term “virgin”. Only an 
oriental, who thinks in terms of poetry, 
would think of using it in this connection. 
But it makes the pathos of the fall all the 
more intense. When virginity ceases it can 
never be restored. It is gone forever. So 
Amos sees the Israel that was, and his heart 
is crushed at the Israel that is and is to be. 
And it need not have been, if Israel had 
remained a lover of right and truth. 


Hate Him That Reproveth in the Gate 


The gate was the courthouse of ancient 
time, and so Israel hates the judges who re- 
prove them for their sins. We thank the 
doctor for telling us where our physical dan- 
ger is, and how to cure it. We will accept 
bitter medicine and submit to acute pain to 
be free from it. How passing strange that 
when a parent, or friend, or preacher tells 
where our spiritual trouble is and how to 
get rid of it, he will ofttimes be hated for 
his pains. Most of us are like Israel, we 
hate to be reproved. 


Trample Upon the Poor 


This is always the sign of national decay. 
It is usually a time when the rich grow 
richer and more wanton in their wealth, and 
the poor grow poorer and more distressed in 


their poverty. But this means destruction 
to the nation. Israel is carried away. Rome 
is shorn of her might, France is hurled into 
revolution. Great Britain had to pass her 
reform measures or die. We absolutely must 
be interested in the living conditions and 
the wages of the workers. No country can. 
endure with just one small class owning and 
enjoying everything. 


Ye Shall not Drink the Wine Thereof 


Israel is doomed. The wealthy have 
planted and sown in great abundance in the 
spirit of the later character who was tear- 
ing down and building greater, but they will 
not reap the harvests nor drink the wine. 
The prosperous can only enjoy prosperity as 
they lift others, or help, to comfort and op- 
portunity. I do not believe that commun- 
ism is necessary or wise. A dead level is 
anything but desirable. But any nation 
tramples its poor, even its foreign poor at 
its peril, for its wine will become gall. 


Prudent Shall Keep Silence 


That is right, Amos. If you know when 
you are well off, you will go back home and 
keep your mouth shut. Unless you are pru- 
dent and keep silence, you risk being sawn 
asunder, or stoned, or tortured. So, 
preacher, if you are prudent, you will keep 
quiet too. If you say too much against so- 
cial or industrial or political wrongs: and 
injustices, you will lose that subscription, 
and possibly your position. What an in- 
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fernal nuisance a man is who prudently 
keeps silence when he should speak out. 
Seek Good That Ye May Live 


Well, take a look at them. Last Sunday 
a goodly company were in God’s house seek- 
ing good. Many more were on street cor- 
ners or racing their children to death 
through the country. Which group will live? 
Sure, the latter group think they are en- 
joying life, but when the autumn and win- 
ter of life come, which is really living then? 
Moreover, how can we hope to live on in our 
children unless we seek good? 


I Despise Your Feasts 


Why, we were carrying on that feast in 
the name of religion or charity or red cross! 
But what a condition religion must be in 
when the God we pretend to worship is sick 
of our every act of worship. It may be 
that we are just making a vain show in our 
worship. But to come to the feast with 
blood on your boots from trampling the 
poor is sickening to God and man. If you 
are not giving your men a fair show in life, 
if you are not giving even justice to poor 
and rich alike, then your feast attendance 
will just drive folk away from the house of 
God. When you come to the feast, you better 
lay your gift on the altar until you are 
right with your fellow-man. 


Let Justice Roll 


What a picture! How powerful the 
waters are as they roll along. In these days, 
it is not only running the mills by the 
water-wheels, but these turbines are run- 
ning dynamos and the power generated is 
providing thousands of horse power to get 
the world’s work done. So when justice 
and righteousness roll along like water, 
there will be a power generated that will 
save the world. 


What Should Be the Christian’s Attitude 
Toward War? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 6, 1927 
Matt. 5:9, 38-48 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Assign the following subjects at least a week in 
advance of your meeting: 

War Is Unchristian in Spirit Because It Promotes: 
(1) Force as Opposed to Justice; (2) Selfishness as 
Opposed to Kindness; (3) Hate as Opposed to Love; 
(4) Destruction as Opposed to Construction; (5) 
Jealousy as Opposed to Brotherhood; (6) Fraud as 
Opposed to Honor. 

Can the International Mind be Cultivated Without 
the Loss of Patriotism? 

How Can War be Abolished? (1) By a Federa- 
tion of Nations? (2) By a Law Against War With 
an International Court to Interpret and Enforce? (3) 
By Education? (4) By Ewvangelizing the World? 

What Could Our Society Do to Help Solve the War 
Problem ?—Adapted from the Luther League Review. 

For Debate: Resolved, That a Christian can con- 
sistently engage in War. 


Topic Thoughts 
ERSE 9. “Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of 
God.” Peace and brotherhood go hand in 
hand, while war is the negation of broth- 
erhood. ‘The ideal of Christ’s Kingdom is 


the ideal of brotherhood. War is an attack 
on that Kingdom. 

V. 38. “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

This was permitted under the old law; but 
under the reign of love and grace a new 
order of life was established. 

Vs. 39-42. “But I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil.” Christ was evidently a 
pacifist. The observance of this command 
would eliminate war from the world, if 
practiced by all men. There are two great 
causes of war: The first standing too rigid- 
ly for one’s own rights; the second seeking 
to usurp the rights of others. This law of 
Christ would do away with both of these 
causes. 

Vs. 43-45. “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
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you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and persecute you: That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Hate causes war and war increases hate. 
The only thing which can completely destroy 
the vicious circle is love. Love is the only 
thing which can ever conquer spirit. Law 
and force may dominate and control the body 
of another, so that he does and says things 
that you wish him to say; but his spirit still 
remains unconquered and he waits and 
watches for his opportunity to break the 
power that holds him in thrall. Love con- 
quers the spirit of a man and the spirit of 
the conquered man controls his body and his 
words. Jesus knew this, therefore his com- 
mand in the words of these verses. An Ital- 
ian general spoke the truth along this line 
when he said, “So long as you have war in 
men’s hearts you will have war on your 
hands.” Make love the controlling principle 
in the hearts of men, and war becomes an 
impossibility. But what are we to do while 
we are trying to get the principle of love 
into the hearts of men as the dominant prin- 
ciple of their lives? Use every means that 
will make peace possible and war difficult. 

V. 45. “That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

“God is love.” His children should be 
children of love.’ And we should love the 
unlovely; he does. Wars are brought on by 
the lack of love. There is nothing that does 
more to stir strife, sow malice, plant hatred, 
nourish prejudice, than war. How can the 
children of the loving Father conscientiously 
approve of that which is so contrary to his 
character? 

Vs. 46, 47. “For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the publicans the 
same?” 

Surely this teaching of Christ is opposed 
to any exalted, exclusive, boasted national- 
ism. No place for white supremacy here. No 
place for hatred of Jew, Italian, Slav, 
Greek, or Hindu in this philosophy of the 
Man of Galilee. No matter what may be 
their attitude toward us, we must keep the 
attitude of love and friendship and good wil! 
toward them. If the so-called Christian 
nations would obey this teaching of the 
Christ, the war problem would be far on the 
way toward a happy solution. 


To Illustrate 


Jesus taught the fatherhood of a God of 
love; war enthrones a tribal god of exclu- 
sive nationalism. Jesus taught brotherhood; 
war is the uttermost denial of brotherhood 
in its mass murder and destruction. The 
heart of Jesus’ philosophy of life is self-sac- 
rifice; the inevitable nature of war is the 
destruction and sacrifice of others. Jesus 
taught the overcoming of evil with good, 
without the retaliation of vengeance or ha- 
tred or vindictive reprisal. In a word, 
Christ teaches the way of the cross; war is 
the way of the sword. He comes that men 
may have life; war is organized for death. 
He launches in the world his great offensive 
of love, of positive good-will: war is the re- 
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prisal of vindictive destruction. Christ 
seeks a Kingdom of Heaven; war is a meth- 
od of hell Sherwood Eddy. 

A former premier of Italy said after the 
Great War: “The losses in human life and 
property, great as they are, are small evils 
compared with the undermining of morals 
and lowering of standards of culture and 
civilization.” 

It would take $20,000 per hour from the 
birth,of Christ to the present day to pay the 
bill of the world for the Great War. Amer- 
ica burned up $9,000,000 per hour in ammu- 
nition during the war, and every day the 
stupendous sum of $215,000,000. Would Je- 
sus approve of this worse than waste of 
money? Can the Christian approve of it? 

The Swedish Society for the Study of the 
Social Consequences of the War estimates 
40,000,000 dead, 20,000,000 wounded, and 
9,000,000 orphaned, 5,000,000 widowed, and 
10,000,000 driven out of their homes forever 
during the World War. This, horrible as it 
is, can only hint at the awful anguish, pain, 
sorrow, blighted hopes, on the part of the 
sufferers themselves and on the part of their 
friends. What do you think is Christ’s atti- 
tude toward so terrible and needless a waste 
of life? What should be our attitude? 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the Endeavorers at the 
Portland, Oregon, Convention in 1925: 


We ask Congress to support every effort that prom- 
ises to bring about international limitation of arma- 
ments or that will create a spirit of friendliness 
among the nations of the earth, to the end that by 
truth speaking and fair dealing and even-handed jus- 
tice and wise generosity the suspicions and misun- 
derstandings which have so often been the cause of 
war in the past may vanish forever. 

Resolved, That since war has now become so dead- 
ly a menace to the development of our civilization, 
and since the issue is narrowing down to a choice be- 
tween war on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the establishment of a tribunal for the peaceful and 
judicial settlement of international disputes, we 
Christian Endeavorers earnestly urge the establish- 
ment of a World Court of International Justice, based 
on international acceptance of law, to the end that 
there may be provided a tribunal to which interna- 
tional disputes may be referred and settled on a basis 
of law and justice. And we further lay on the con- 
sciences of the Endeavorers of North America the 
need of studying this great question and adopting for 
the nation the principle universally adopted for in- 
dividuals, namely, law, not war. 

Resolved, That the millions of Christian Endeavor 
young people of North America, who stand unequiv- 
ocally for peace and good will in the United States 
with the rest of mankind, deplore naval maneuvers 
executed at such times and places and in such ways 
as to awaken in the minds of other nations suspicion 
as to the peaceful intentions of the United States. It 
is nothing less than deplorable, if, while we speak sin- 
cere words of peace, as we really do, our naval and 
military activities should appear to prove our insin- 
cerity. 


The only hope of the world is brotherhood. 
They have tried to win peace by force, and 
it has ended in the bloodiest war the world 
has ever known. The only hope for a last- 
Ing peace is in the brotherhood taught bv 
him whose coming was foretold when he was 
described as the Prince of Peace. bv him at 
whose coming the angels sang of “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.”—Wm. Jennings 
co at the New York C. E. Convention. 


Sentiment will not end war. It is not 
enough to think; thinking will not end war. 
there must be action, there must be effective 
action if your resolution is to be true. A 
resolution implies resolute people. it imvlies 
peovle that resolve to do something.—Fred- 
erick J. Libby, at the 1923 Des Moines C. E. 
Convention. 


The war system is now known to be the 
arch murderer of the youth of the nations, 
the poison in the cup of brotherhood be- 
tween the peoples of the earth. the forerun- 
ner of pestilence and famine, the paralysis 
of industry and the suicide of commerce— 
the great common oppressor and menace of 
the human race, crucifying Christ afresh on 
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every battle field —Raymond Robins, at the 
1927 Cleveland Convention. 

So long as the war institution remains 
legal, it gathers force from day to day and 
year to year; and when it begins to func- 
tion, the war system outlaws civil society, 
betrays and corrupts all the principles of 
Christianity and civilization—and sweeps all 
the petty devices of mere pacifists and those 
who seek to regulate its ruthless force and 


destructive violence before its Juggernaut - 


car, as leaves are swept before the cyclone. 
—Raymond Robins. 


For Discussion 


From what causes do wars spring? 

Should Christian Endeavorers support the World 
Court ? 

Would the outlawing of war end war? 

What can we do to help spread peace throughout 
the world? 

Do you think the League of Nations would be a 
war deterrant if all nations should belong to it and 
subscribe to its laws? 

Is the attitude of the Society of Friends toward war 
the Christian attitude? 


Be sure to order a copy of the pamphlet 
of plans, “Rally Day to Easter”, from the 
Department of Christian Education, C. P. 
A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Sunday of the Youth 
Away From Home 


NE of the most striking facts in the 

biography of William E. Dodge relates 
to the Sunday question. From his earliest 
youth he observed the Sabbath strictly and 
kept it up through his entire life. His 
biographer attributes much of his success 
to this and related characteristics. At one 
time in his early married life he and Mrs. 
Dodge reached an out-of-the-way southern 
junction point too late on Saturday night 
to make the connection for the through 
northbound train. They stayed in a little 
way station until Monday morning, where 
he spoke in the little church. It made a 
lasting impression upon that entire com- 
munity. 

But times have changed and customs as 
well. The practical age in which we live 
usually discounts or ridicules such strict 
adherence. The lesson, however, remains, 
and the question may well be asked, “Are 
we making the most of the Sabbath? Are 
we spending Sunday as God intended?” 
The discusion, however, must not be broad- 
ened to the general question of Sabbath ob- 
servance. We would limit it here to the 
lonely youth away from home in a big city. 


The young man or woman who has 
worked incessantly and faithfully through 
the six days of the week feels a great sense 
of relief on Saturday night, as well as on 
Sunday morning, in realizing that it is not 
necessary to pay attention to the irritating 
alarm clock. There is a chance to “catch 
up”; to rest up a tired body; to loosen the 
tension. And why not? This of all days 
is a day of rest—bodily rest, mental rest! 
True, in many instances, the well-fixed habit 
of church or Sunday-school attendance 
checks up the conscience, but in countless 
instances no such thought is suggested. 

Why not make the day a lazy day? Why 
dress? Why not just loaf—loaf with the 
mind as well as the body? It takes no 
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mental energy to peruse a Sunday news- 
paper. The mind does not have to be alert. 
Modern illustrated editions demand a mini- 
mum of intellectual effort. No concentra- 
tion is required. Any and every subject 
may be presented. That which catches the 
eye for the moment controls the mind. The 
paper is read superficially and thrown into 
the corner or crowded into the wastebasket. 
Wholesome, thought-filled books are un- 
touched, and the Bible is not thought of. 

In the afternoon a lazy walk is taken and 
then comes some form of entertainment or 
diversion—a movie, or perhaps a loafing, 
lolling call with some near-by fellow boarder. 
And then for Monday morning and another 
week’s hard work. 

Does this kind of program rest, develop 
or inspire youth in a wholesome way? Is 
this the meaning of rest? Does it satisfy? 
Does it energize? On the contrary, it lowers 
the standard of life, depletes the vitality 
and destroys ideals. 

The things we think about really control 
us. The way we spend our leisure discloses 
the secret of our inner selves. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” Tell me 
how a man spends his Sunday, and I will 
tell you what kind of man he really is. 


It is not necessary to become dissipated 
in religious activity or church duties to 


make the most of one’s Sunday. In fact, 
this extreme course sometimes injures the 
value of young lives. The church of Christ 
opens her door to the youth of our city. He 
who enters the door gains a blessing. He 
who enters into the life of a church receives 
spiritual development; his better, higher, 
deeper life becomes more sensitive to the 
things which are worth while. His vision 
is extended, his faith is vitalized, his hope 
revived, his mind cleared and his heart 
warmed. Proper companionships result in 
happy social affiliations. 

A Sunday without any inspiration from 
God’s Word is a Sunday poorly spent. 
Thousands of youth have received perma- 
nent inspiration and life blessing from the 
suggestions of God’s house on Sunday. 

Of course, it means effort—the overcom- 
ing of laziness, perhaps the breaking of 
lazy habits—but the effort brings its re- 
ward. 

The old couplet which comes down from 
Puritan tradition is worth repeating: 

“A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And strength for the joy of tomorrow. 
“But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoever be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 

Young man, use your Sabbath. Do not 
let your Sabbath misuse you.”—John Timo- 
thy Stone, in The Continent. 


Kate Shelley’s Bridge 
A Story 


BY HUGH LOGAN 


RANSCONTINENTAL passengers 
t speeding east or west in luxurious lim- 

iteds now cross the Des Moines River, 
if they travel over the Chicago and North- 
western Railway on a fine new span of stone 
and steel, one of the longest and highest of 
its kind in the West. 

It is situated between the towns of Boone 
and Ogden, about four miles north of the 
village of Moingona, and at the almost exact 
geographic center of the State of Iowa. 


It has been named the Kate Shelley 
Bridge and while, perhaps, few of the trans- 
continental tourists know or care, it is a 
monument to an outstanding act of heroism 
of an Irish section foreman’s daughter. 

While the newspapers were filled with 
stories of the brave deed of Kate Shelley 
forty-six years ago, it has been made a part 
of the archives of the Iowa State Historical 
Society, and the grateful railroad company 
has perpetuated her name with its bands 
of steel and piers of stone, few of the young- 
er generation stop today to think of what 
the name means. 

The Shelley family lived in 1881 in a cot- 
tage beside the tracks in the valley of Honey 
Creek, about half a mile from the Des 
Moines River. It consisted of the widow and 
several little children of Michael J. Shelley, 


an immigrant from Tipperary, who had died 
three years before. 

The family, poor and fatherless, continued 
to live on in the home provided for its sec- 
tion foreman by the railroad company, doing 
its best to keep the wolf from the door. Of 
the little flock of children, Kate, then fifteen, 
was the eldest. 

Late in the afternoon of July 6, 1881, a 
violent storm swept through the Des Moines 
Valley. It had been raining for days, but 
this downpour was heavier than the rest and 
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BE PATIENT 


BE patient! Keep thine eye upon the goal 

Run well the race with brave, undaunted 
soul; 

Tho’ dark the day, with adverse moments 
rife, 

Play not the weakling’s part amid the strife. 

Thine own awaits thee, tho’ the hours be 
long, 

Patience will win; therefore, my heart, be 
strong. 

With faith and prayer, patience must con- 
quer all; 

Look up—press on, whatever may befall. 

Right will triumphant prove when all is done, 

Ry patience, faith, and prayer, the goal is 
won. 

—A. Lincoln Fisher, in Reformed 
Church Messenger. 
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accompanied by terrific thunder and light- 
ning flashes. 

Honey Creek became a raging torrent. 
The rising waters threatened the Shelley 
stable half-way down the slope, where the 
cattle had taken refuge. Kate, who had been 
watching the storm from a window, dashed 
out, let out the horse and cows to shift for 
themselves and rescued the little pigs. 

There was no sleep for the Shelleys that 
night. The creek was filled with uprooted 
trees and fence posts and kept on rising. 
It must have been eleven o’clock when Kate 
and her mother heard the rumble of a train 
crossing the Des Moines River bridge. 

It was a pusher engine, with a crew of 
four men, which helped heavy trains up the 
grade on either side of the river. The push- 
er had been ordered to run between Boone 
and Ogden and look out for trouble where 
embankments had been undermined and 
bridge piling loosened. 

The locomotive came backing down the 
track to the eastward, brakeman and section 
foreman standing on the running board of 
the tender peering into the gloom, the en- 
gineer and firemen on their boxes. Kate 
heard the bell toll as the engine slowly went 
on its way, then suddenly a horrible crash 
and a fierce hissing of steam as the engine 
plunged through the broken Honey Creek 
bridge with its crew into twenty-five feet of 
rapid, swirling water. 

The midnight express from the west was 
due in less than an hour. Against the en- 
treaties of her mother, Kate, attired in an 
old skirt and jacket and straw hat, impro- 
vised a lantern by hanging a little miner’s 
lamp in the frame of an old railroad lantern 
and started out into the night. Unable, be- 
cause of the flood, to go directly to the 
tracks and thence to the fallen bridge, she 
climbed the bluff back of the house, made a 
semi-circle detour, struck the wagon road 
through a cut in the bluffs, followed it to the 
tracks and then ran to the broken bridge. 


There she saw by the lightning flashes 
two men of the engine crew clinging to tree- 
tops. The other two had gone down to death 
with the engine. So she turned westward, 
and hastened toward Moingona, a mile and 
a quarter away, to flag the express. But 
the long wooden bridge across the Des 
Moines, trembling with the rush of waters, 
lay between her and the village. 

Kate ran, stumbled, and crawled along 
the track in the rain and darkness, wonder- 
ing if she should be caught on the bridge by 
the express, or if the engineer should fail to 
see her tiny light and rush on to destruc- 
tion. The gusts of wind threatened to put 
out the lantern every mintue. 


When she reached the bridge the water 
was swirling among the ties, almost to the 
rails. She dropped to her knees and crawled 
slowly and laboriously over the ties, spaced 
far apart and studded with spikes to dis- 
courage pedestrians from using it as a 
short-cut. 

Now and then her dress caught on a spike 
or gouged her flesh. Half-way across, a 
huge tree was dashed by the current against 
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the structure, its roots sweeping a spot 
where she had passed a moment before. Ev- 
ery minute seemed an hour, but at last she 
felt the solid ground beneath her. She 
stopped a moment to recover her breath, 
then set out on a run to the station, a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

How she got there she was never able to 
tell clearly afterward. “The girl’s crazy!” 
she remembered hearing some one say. Then 
some one recognized her as Mike Shelley’s 
daughter. The whistle of the express from 
the West was heard as it slowed up to en- 
ter the yards outside the town. The train, 
not scheduled to stop there, was flagged, and 
the conductor and engineer heard her story. 
A crew with ropes and rigging went to the 
rescue of the two trainmen in the tree, 
guided by Kate Shelley. 

The excitement kept her up for several 
days. Kate was overwhelmed with gifts 
from the grateful passengers on the express. 
Reporters came from Chicago, Des Moines, 
Omaha, and elsewhere, and the story of her 
deed was flashed far and wide. Then, sev- 
eral days later, her strength gave way; the 
strain had been too great, and for three 
months she was confined to her bed. 

Poems were written about her and she was 
showered with letters in praise of her hero- 
ism. The school children of Dubuque gave 
her a gold medal. The Chicago Tribune 
raised a fund for the Shelley family. The 
Iowa legislature of 1882 passed an appro- 
priation to give her a gold medal suitably 
inscribed and two hundred dollars in cash. 
A drinking fountain dedicated to her was 
erected in a Dubuque park. The employees 
of the Chicago and Northwestern presented 
a fine gold watch and chain to her and the 
company gave her a pass for life over the 
road. 

The late Frances E. Willard interested 
herself in Kate Shelley and funds were sub- 
scribed to give her an education. The girl 
was sent to Simpson College at Indianola, 
Iowa, under the care of Mrs. Isabella W. 
Parks, wife of the then president of Simp- 
son and a friend of Miss Willard. But after 
attending 1883 and 1884 she gave up col- 
lege and went home to help take care of her 
brothers and sisters. 

In 1903 Kate Shelley was appointed sta- 
tion agent at Moingona and, until her death 
in 1912, she passed twice daily over the iron 
bridge that had replaced the one over which 
she crawled to save a trainload of sleeping 
passengers on that fateful night in 1881— 
the predecessor of the present bridge over 
the Des Moines. 

Throughout her life she was held in grate- 
ful regard by the officers and employees of 
the railroad company. Trains always 
stopped to let her off at the humble cottage, 
in which she continued to live, when she was 
on board, and at her death a special train 
was provided for her funeral—New York 
World. 


| 


Peace for those who do the truth, not for 
those who opine it. The true man, troubled 
by intellectual doubt, is so troubled into fur- 
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ther health and growth. Let him be alive 
and hopeful, above all, obedient, and he will 
be able to wait for the deeper content which 
must follow with deeper insight.—George 
MacDonald. 


A Student's View 


AM in high school. I have to take Latin, 

English, Geometry, Physics, and French 

this year. I am on the baseball and football 
teams, and am doing some track work. 


My father and mother, like a good many 
others, seem to think that I ought to get 
good marks in everything, and, what is 
more, they expect me to be interested in all 
my studies. I try to be, but their reasons 
do not convince me. 


In the first place there is Latin. They 
tell me how important it is, and what won- 
derful writers Horace and Cicero and Virgil 
were, and all that. 


Of course, I realize that the Latin au- 
thors wrote good Latin, but I can’t see why 
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SMALL THINGS 


THE handclasp that is warm and true, 
That says, “I share each joy with you;” 
The look that says, “I love you well,” 
Conveying more than words can tell; 
The flower picked by loving hand, 
That whispers, “Dear, | understand’’— 
Small things, perhaps, but O the power 
To cheer and bless the darkest hour! 


The smile so loving, kind, and true, 

That says, “I still have faith in you;” 

The eyes with tears that overflow 

Because my heart is filled with woe; 

The simple, honest, heartfelt plea 

Of prayer that’s offered up for me— 

Small things—ah, no! for these alone 

Have power to lead me near God's throne. 
—Cora M. V. Preble, in 


Christian Advocate. 
2 
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I should be asked to read it, or to enjoy it 
if I do. 

I live in a town where there are a num- 
ber of what I should call intelligent people. 
Many of them are quite learned and even 
studious. Out of the whole population, how- 
ever, I don’t know of one who ever reads 
any Latin for the fun of it. We have a 
public library, and the books that my par- 
ents and others take out to read are mostly 
love stories written in snappy up-to-date 
English. The grown people of our town 
spend twice as much time reading cheap 
newspapers and magazines as they do any- 
thing else, and they are good sensible men 
and women, too. What gets me is that they 
should expect me to enjoy Latin, when they 
don’t enjoy it, and would rather go to the 
dentist than read a page of it any time. 

Young people naturally pattern after 
their elders. Well, if I should pattern after 
mine, I should hate Latin and Geometry 
and English composition, and shouldn’t care 
a cent about Shakespeare or Milton or 
Chaucer. I should be crazy about football, 
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as I am, and should go to all the games. 

So we have what I should describe as a 
rather peculiar situation. I like football 
and baseball and novels and magazines and 
movies and automobiles, just as my parents 
do; but they say that I ought not to like 
these things, and that I ought instead to be 
intensely interested in Latin Syntax, An- 
cient History, Medieval English Classics, 
and advanced Algebra. 

What I want to know is this—if they 
say one thing and live another, shouldn’t 
I go by what they do rather than what they 
say? If I live in a town where people are 
all reading in the papers about bootlegging, 
murder, and bridge parties, and in the 
magazines about politics and sex, radium 
and radio, and in the library books about 
improper love affairs and complexes, why 
should I go off in a corner and read Shakes- 
peare? 

I want to make my parentes a proposi- 
tion. When they organize their bridge club 
into a Shakespeare Club, I am willing and 
glad to become a member. I think I might 
enjoy it; and when they give up cross word 
puzzles and spend an equal amount of time 
on reading Cicero’s Catilinarian orations, 
which are just as hard, but probably more 
sensible, I might help them out a little if 
they got stuck, and enjoy doing so, at that. 
And if the Men’s Club wants to have a 
meeting on the History of the Early Roman 
Empire instead of on whether to have a 
three-tube or a six-tube set, why, I may be- 
gin to think History is interesting, too. 
There is one thing, I admit, that my par- 
ents and a lot of other older people in town 
enjoy what they are willing to let us young- 
er people enjoy too, and that is music. We 
have our violins and saxophones and flutes, 
and they like to have us jazz away. They 
can even stand serious things like hymn 
tunes and old-fashioned melodies. 

The whole trouble in our school work is 
either that our parents expect us to be a lot 
more high-brow than they care to be them- 
selves, or else they just want us to grind 
away at anything whatever that is dis- 
agreeable, so that our minds will be proper- 
ly “disciplined.” If the first case is true, 
I think they are asking a good deal more 
than they are likely to get. I am ambitious, 
but I don’t expect to be much better than 
my father and mother. They are pretty 
near my ideal of what people should be. 

If the second case is the true situation, 
why should mental discipline be limited to 
school children? I don’t see why older 
people shouldn’t continue to discipline their 
own minds. If their minds are too old to 
be disciplined, they must be pretty well 
along toward mental dotage. 

I think the strongest force in guiding and 
molding the young is undoubtedly example, 
and in an age when our own parents do not 
themselves use or enjoy the culture that 
they ask us to acquire in school, they should 
easily understand how hard it is for us to 
become thoroughly convinced of its value.— 
“Phil O’Cipher’, in The Watchman Ex- 
aminer. 
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The Children 


The Boasting Crickets 


A pair of boasting crickets 
Sat underneath a vine. 

Said one: “You cannot squeak your legs 
So loud as I squeak mine.” 


“TI can, too,” said the other, 
And went to work with zest. 

“O hear, just hear!” they cried in turn 
As each one squeaked his best. 


A wise old gobbler listened 
And heard those bragging boys. 
I hate to tell the fate they met 
For making such a noise. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Reward of Honesty 


OHNNY is the name of a bright-eyed, 

jolly-faced lad, twelve or fourteen years 
of age, whose invalid and widowed mother 
lived on Morgan Street, and he helped to 
support her by the sale of newspapers, and 
by such errands and small jobs as he 
chanced to fall in with. Johnny, who is the 
hero of the pleasant incident we are about 
to relate, is extremely neat in his attire, 
though his clothes have not always been 
of the best, and may have shown, in sundry 
patches and mended rents, the results of 
both poverty and frugal care. In. short, 
Johnny is such a boy as we used to “read 
about” in Sunday-school books. One morn- 
ing, bright and early, he was trudging 
along Broadway between Franklin Avenue 
and Washington Street, when he chanced to 
stumble against a large pocketbook, which 
he found to contain a large number of bank 
notes and papers. While he was meditat- 
ing on the sudden riches he had amassed, 
and which he had slid into his pocket, and 
racking his youthful mind whether to seek 
the owner or conceal his good fortune, a 
gentleman rushed by him in an anxious, 
hurried, and nervous manner, which con- 
vinced the boy that he was looking for 
something, and he thought he knew what it 
was. 

“Have 
Johnny. 

“Yes, my pocketbook,” was the gentle- 
man’s answer. “Have you seen it?” 

The little fellow “expected” he had, he 
didn’t know, though. “What kind of a 
pocketbook was it?” 

This led to an adjournment to a neighbor- 
ing store, where the flushed and almost 
breathless individual “of the first part” pro- 
ceeded to say that the pocketbook was a 
large black one containing $1,200 in bank 
bills and some accounts, a strip of bright 
red morocco binding beneath the flap being 
inscribed: “Robert Thomas, Covington, 
Kentucky.” The description tallied, and 
Johnny’s eyes snapped with cheerfulness as 
he placed the treasure, just as he found it, 
in the stranger’s hands; and we think 
there was greater joy in that one act than 
$10,000 could have purchased, at the ex- 
pense of a guilty conscience. 

Mr. Thomas hardly seemed to know 
which to feel—relief on the recovery of his 


you lost something?” asked 


money and papers, or gratitude to the lad 
and admiration of his honesty. Taking 
Johnny by the hand, whose bounding heart 
(he knew not why) had by this time, 
splashed tears into his eyes, the gentleman 
took him to a clothing store and dressed 
him out from top to toe, in a brand-new 
suit. Then proceeding to a jewelry store, 
he purchased a good silver watch, upon 
which he directed to be engraved the follow- 
ing words: 
Robert Thomas 
to 
Little Johnny Moore 
St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1859. 
“Honesty is the Best Policy.” 


Not even content with this, the generous 
stranger placed in a neat bead purse, five 
twenty-dollar gold pieces, which he directed 
the lad to give to his mother. We shall not 
attempt to portray the emotions of the boy. 
If his quivering lips and choked utterance, 
and the smiles that strove so hard to get 
through the great watery globes that 
trembled in his eyes, failed to tell what was 
going on in his heart, how shall we tell it? 
—Selected. 


Peculiar Animal Characteristics 


Me? turtle and tortoises possess no teeth. 

All animals that chew the cud have 
cloven feet, but not all with cloven feet 
chew the cud. 

Both bones forming the parrot’s beak are 
movable, while the majority of other birds 
can move only one. 

The horse has no eyebrows. 

The structure of the frog is such that it 
can not breathe with its mouth open, and, 
if it were forcibly kept open, the creature 
would suffocate. 

Whalebone is found in the mouths of 
whales, where it takes the place of teeth. 

Pigs are poor swimmers, and, owing to 
the fact that their front legs are set so 
closely under their bodies, they frequently 
cut their own throats with their cloven feet 
when they fall into the water and attempt 
to swim. 

Hares can not close their eyes since they 
have no eyelids. Instead, they show a thin 
membrane, which covers their eyes during 
sleep. 

In addition to his nostrils the deer has 
other breathing-places; hence, his power as 
a runner. 

Fish swallow their food without chewing 
it. This they do because they are obliged 
constantly to open and close their jaws in 
breathing through their gills. 

The camel’s hump is not a bone, but a 
peculiar kind of fat which is a store of food 
provided against the long periods in which 
the animals can secure no food, and to 
which he is often exposed. Thus is it that 
the camel can live off his hump for a long 
time without any other food. 

The owl can not move his eyeballs or 
eyes; they are fixed in their sockets by a 
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strong, hard, elastic case in the form of a 
cone. But the owl can turn its head around 
in an almost complete circle without mov- 
ing its body. 

Sheep have no teeth in their upper jaws. 
A species of Turkish sheep has the most of 
their fat on their tails. In this breed the 
tails become so large that they have to be 
carried on small carts made of flat boards 
and two wheels. The fat of their tails is 
very soft and is used as butter by the 
natives.—Edwin Tarrisse, in Boy Life. 


Leaders Obey First 


F you two girls were boys,” said Uncle 
Frank, “I think Marian would stand the 
better chance of becoming the general of an 
army.” His twelve-year-old niece, Margery, 
turned questioning eyes on him. Her twin 
sister, Marian, had just run upstairs, in an- 
swer to mother’s “Come up here, girls.” 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Frank, “people 
who are advanced to positions of command 
are those who have learned first to obey. 
Marian went at once in response to mother’s 
call, and mother is still waiting for Mar- 
gery.” 

Margery was off like an arrow. 

Perhaps the girl who drops into slack 
habits of obedience hardly realizes how 
much she is limiting her own future. If we 
cannot make ourselves obey a call, how can 
we lead others? Positions requiring leader- 
ship and control have to be given to those 
who themselves have first learned to obey. 
Be a general in your own heart. Make your- 
self drop at once the thing you are doing 
to do the thing which you are asked to do. 
—Queen’s Gardens. : 


The Burnt Hen 
A TRUE STORY 
NE day when the ground was parched 
with a long drought, a fire came sweep- 
ing down across the big prairie in the great 
Northwest. The territory was thickly set- 
tled, and the fire raging across the settle- 
ment destroyed in its course the entire im- 
provements of several farmers, in some 
cases even the people themselves being un- 
able to escape. 

When the fire was out, a relief party rode 
out from a neighboring town to see if possi- 
bly some one might have escaped the flames 
and be in need of assistance. Riding past 
the ashes of one of these destroyed homes, 
one of the men saw what appeared tp be a 
black hen sitting on the ground. On going 
up to it he found that it was quite dead, the 
head and back being burned almost to a 
cinder; but the bird sat in such a striking 
position, her wings partly spread out, that 
he gave her a poke, turning her over; where- 
upon three little chickens ran out. 

Bravely the poor mother hen had covered 
them, in the face of the roaring, consuming 
fire; paying the extreme price in the midst 
of the scorching flames, choosing to be 
burned to death rather than that one of her 
brood should be harmed.—The Pentecostal 
Evangelist. 
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A “City Mother” Talks on Boys and Girls 






BY UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


when youth is talking of old age, it is the 

cry for understanding and appreciation 
of motives. Youth complains bitterly that 
parents do not understand; that they judge 
in terms of the long ago; that they attribute 
meanness when youth in its impulsiveness 
means kindness. Youth complains that age 
judges wrongly because young people now 
are born into a world period unrivaled for 
its nervous tension and tensity. Whatever 
the specific charge that youth hurls back at 
age, it is based on the lack of understanding. 
Because this charge is basic—rightly or 
wrongly—youth dares the old conventions, 
and tries for the new thrill; and parents 
gasp, or threaten, or fail to do anything at 
all; that is, all too many of them fail to do 
anything. Mothers will go to the matinee or 
to their study clubs or shopping and cease 
longer to try to understand perplexing chil- 
dren. 

And because parents have apparently giv- 
en up trying to understand the young folks 
that they have brought into their own circle, 
others have seen the crying need and have 
tried in some way to supply the missing link 
of sympathy. Even the municipal organi- 
zation has reached out to help in preventing 
the rashness of youth from injuring itself 
and others as well. Among such organiza- 
tions there is one known as the City Moth- 
ers. 

Mrs. Aletha Gilbert, city mother of the 
great city of Los Angeles, said to me recent- 
ly: “I find the lack of understanding be- 
tween the parent and the child is often re- 
sponsible for grave difficulties. In these 
cases we act as mediators and try to estab- 
lish harmonious relations.” 

Think of the indictment there! Mediators 
are needed between parents and youth. But 
Mrs. Gilbert from long years of sympathetic 
city experience speaks from a full knowl- 
edge of her task of helping both parents and 
youth. She holds no defense for the one as 
against the other, unless it be this same lack 
of understanding. 

“There are so many cases where the child 
has gotten beyond the control of the parents 
before they realize it,” she said. “I will il- 
lustrate with a typical case of parents who 
were too greedy for the almighty dollar.” 
She tofd of the seriousness of the case and 
the need of getting boy and girl and parents 
to her office for a frank talk and an attempt 
at an understanding. “After talking with 
the parents I made them see they were 
greatly to blame for this condition owing to 
the fact that the mother was away at work 
when there was no necessity for it, as the 
father had a very fine position.” It was that 
selfish desire for money that blinded them 
to the life of their children. 

Mrs. Gilbert continued: “So many par- 
ents seem to be asleep to the dangers which 
surround their children. Dangers have mul- 
tiplied an hundredfold in the past twenty- 
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five years to our boys and girls. Multiplied 
means of easy communication, swift travel, 
and diversified amusement constitute noth- 
ing less than menaces to morality. Girl na- 
ture, however, is just the same—the same 
trustfulness, the same love of admiration, 
the same susceptibility to masculine appeal 
—and society just as merciless in case of a 
mistake, and mankind just as indifferent. 

“Take the young girl just budding into 
womanhood who has never been counseled 
on the privileges and responsibilities of her 
sex—she knows nothing of life’s great mys- 
teries; she is swayed by a thousand emotions 
which she does not understand, and which 
are all too often turned into wrong channels 
more through ignorance than through natur- 
al tendencies toward vice. She adores pret- 
ty clothes and attention, and because she has 
drifted away from mother and is_ being 
strongly influenced by outside conditions, she 
is slowly drawn into perilous paths. 

“The ideal mother, strong in the strength 
of her love and wisdom, would reach out a 
detaining hand and with wise and loving 
counsel bring the tender feet again into the 
paths of duty and rectitude, teaching the 
eager eyes to see the paths of truth and 
service, and the idle hands to find a thou- 
sand kindly deeds to do, thus filling the rest- 
less heart with happiness and contentment. 

“Then there is the boy whose parents are 
both busy—one with ‘social and household 
duties, the other with business and financial 
worries. The boy is left much to his own 
devices, and there is nothing more inven- 
tive of mischief than the restless mind of 
an idle boy. This is especially true if he is 
young, healthy, and full of life. He longs 
for excitement and activity. He wants to 
start something, and he usually does, and, 
before anyone knows it, he is first classed as 
a bad boy and later ends in juvenile court. 

“Here again the understanding mother 
reaches her boy through love and wisdom, 
finds out the desires of his heart, and in- 
stills into him noble ambition, and thus leads 
him into a life of happy usefulness. 

“But it is not always the ideal parents 
that we find these days, I am sorry to say, 
and it is often the parents, instead of the 
child, that need correction. While we know 
there will always be evil in this world and 
many temptations to face, and it is impossi- 
ble for parents to clear the path of life from 
all dangers, at least they can inculcate in 
the hearts of their children the importance 
of shunning evil, and thus give them the nec- 
essary strength of character ably to protect 
themselves against it.” 

Thus speaks this woman whose experience 
extends over ten years as head of a pre- 
ventive-of-crime organization. Her very 
official designation—city mother—is a sad 
commentary on the lack of mothers in the 
home, where mothers belong. 

Every city duplicates this need of under- 
standing parents who couple with their un- 
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derstanding wisdom, wisdom that comes 
from on high. Just recently the city of 
Washington, D. C., was made to worry from 
morning to night because tools and automo- 
biles and small and great things were con- 
tinually being stolen. The denouement was 
a cave filled with this and that. They were 
articles not of intrinsic value, but in the cave 
merely because this was the place where 
the thieves stored their plunder. 

The thieves were two lads, both of re- 
spectable parentage. They were not mali- 
cious, but had too much time and too little 
that they had to do. As a result they had 
become such proficient thieves that they had 
printed cards—one boy’s father was a pub- 
lisher—telling of their ability to pick any 
lock or break into any house. “If one 
couldn’t do it,” the cards stated, “the other 
one could.” 

Understanding parents could have saved 
these lads from time spent in courts and 
perhaps in reform school—perhaps even city 
mothers might have helped. But municipal 
agencies are utterly unable to carry the 
whole load if parents continue to drop it. 

There is no desire to cast undue blame on 
parents who are sympathetic, appreciative, 
long-suffering, and keenly conscious of their 
responsibility. Such parents are the salt of 
the earth in these troublous times. Would 
that there were more homes where author- 
ity, kindly and firm, might be found. 

But without lifting the blame from youth 
that is careless and godless, parents of today 
are being blamed for conditions that are uni- 
versally decried. Just the other week a 
Kings County grand jury in New York 
handed down the following verdict when 
considering their community: 

“Fathers and mothers have become so pre- 
occupied with business and pleasure that 
they have deprived their children of the liv- 
ing companionship that is their right. Gun- 
men, thugs, and bootleggers are _ logical 
products of homes where laxity and indiffer- 
ence reign.” 

There is needed a high call to the parents 
these days to turn their attention from the 
affairs of the passing day to the needs of 
their own homes that, in the words of the 
psalmist, their children should not be “a 
stubborn and rebellious generation; a gen- 
eration that set not their heart aright, and 
whose spirit was not steadfast with God” 
(Ps. 78:8). “The revolt of youth,” far- 
heralded and press-agented, should be 
against the wrong and iniquity of this gen- 
eration, and it would be if the youth of to- 
day were taught to honor their fathers and 
their mothers. But to do this they must be 
taught—first at home.—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





So 


If we are going to be master in life we 
must have a great hope; if we are going to 
endure, we must see him who is invisible; 
if we are to be restrained, inspired, invig- 
orated, we must look not at the things which 
are seen and temporal, but at the things 
which are unseen and eternal.—W. L. Wat- 
kinson. 
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Communications 


The Beautiful Land 


Have you ever been in New England in 
the autumn? Did you ever see so many 
houses all so white as if they had been paint- 
ed yesterday? Did you ever so so many well 
kept lawns and so beautifully green? Did 
you ever see mountain after mountain cov- 
ered with gorgeous maple trees in their au- 
tumn glory? 


As one travels through this land, especial- 
ly if he has come from the Middle West, he 
wonders how a farmer can ever live in a 
land so rock-ribbed that in some places a 
farmer* who raises corn would seem to be 
under the necessity of shooting his seed corn 


in between the rocks with a shot gun. But 
New England has no unsightly weed 
patches, few fields looking barren because 
of the plow. 

And the beautiful homes of New England! 
I just wished my wife might have enjoyed 
some of these beautiful homes as I did. 

But most beautiful of all were the beauti- 
ful people of New England, rich in Christian 
love for all their brethren, and rich in good 
works for the Lord who died for them and 
by his wondrous mercy has given them a 
beauty of heart which shines on their faces. 
Beautiful, beautiful New England! 

A. D. WooDWoRTH. 
October 10, 1927. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 

Kittery Point, Maine, October 19—Our Sew- 
ing Bee was recently entertained at the home 
of Mrs. Leon Coffin. Much work was done 
and a good time was enjoyed by all. — Our 
Sunday services were very interesting and 
enjoyed by all. The subject of the evening 
service was “Conference Echoes,” and after 
the usual praise service and a solo by Mr. 
Chester Emery, Mrs. E. L. Honsberger, who 
was our official representative at the church 
roll call, was presented as the first speaker 
of the evening and she gave us a very nice 
report of the session. Mrs, J. Fred Dorr was 
the next speaker and she in turn gave a most 
interesting report of the Young People’s Ral- 
ly, hoping that we will be able to send some 
one to the summer school at Craigville. The 
conference secretary spoke of the remarkable 
spirit of Christian fellowship which predomi- 
nated the entire session and gave a statis- 
tical report of the churches for the year. 
With the coming of cold weather our C. E. 
society has again adopted the method of 
holding their prayer meetings in the homes 
and on Tuesday evening service was held at 
the parsonage.—Amee. 





ILLINOIS 

Fiatt, October 19—The Western Illinois 
Conference met with the Marietta Church for 
a very pleasant and profitable session, Sep- 
tember 1-4. The business sessions were in 
charge of Rev. Robinson Ashby, president, and 
Mr. L. D. Wilhelm, secretary, and a spirit of 
fairness and a desire to be of helpful service 
seemed to be in everything that was done. 
This spirit was no doubt enhanced by the 
calm, devotional character of the Bible study 
hours led by Brother J. J. Douglass, of Ur- 
bana, Illinois. We were much encouraged by 
the fine fellowship and inspiring messages of 
our new Western Convention field secretary, 
Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, and are expecting 
yod’s blessings upon the work he plans to 
do among us. The woman’s mission board 
held their meeting Friday. Their reports 
showed a substantial increase in funds raised, 
a total of over eighty-seven dollars, and af- 
ter the practical suggestions of Mrs. Anna B. 
Liggett, of Danville, Illinois, they are expect- 
ing to reach the doubled goal another year. 
Dr. Minton was with us Saturday and Sunday, 
and after his explanation of the budget sys- 
tem of the General Convention, it was adopt- 
ed and the amount apportioned to the 
churches. It was felt that we could not af- 
ford to pass by the blessings of partnership 
in our general task and the better local busi- 
ness methods which it will help to bring in. 
Rev. Chas. Mahan, a former pastor of the 
conference, was a visitor and spoke on Sat- 


urday night. Brother Risinger, of Olive, de- 
livered the memorial address. Dr. Minton 
preached the communion sermon Sunday 
morning and closed the session at night with 
the pictures showing the general work and 
its resulting fruitfulness. Pleasant weather 
and a friendly community made the session 
doubly enjoyable. — The work at Fiatt has 
received a blessing this fall. Council meet- 
ings of the Sunday-school teachers and work- 
ers are now being held. The entire school 
enthusiastically took part in personal invita- 
tions for Rally Day with the result that the 
ordinary attendance was more than doubled, 
and at least half this increase shows evidence 
of permanence. Two new classes have been 
formed and as time heals the mix-up in ages, 
the school hopes to be graded on the depart- 
mental basis. Eighty-one were present in 
Sunday-school, and nearly as many for the 
communion service which followed, and the 
morning services have been well attended 
since—an unusual feature for our church, as 
it has been placing greater emphasis upon 
the evening service. We would ask your 
prayers that these blessings continue as 
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THE REWARD 


F I can lead a man who has been blind 

To see the beauty in a blade of grass; 
If I can aid my fellow-men to find 

The friendliness of trees they daily pass; 


If I can stir a soul to view the dawn 
With seeing eyes and hold the vision clear, 
So he may drink the rapture when ‘tis gone, 
To purify some sordid atmosphere; 


If I can help the human ear to hear 

The gladness in the waterfall’s refrain; 
The tenderness of robin’s piping clear, 

The healing in the sound of falling rain; 


If I can rouse but one to that rebirth 
Which sees God mirrored in each flower 
and tree, 
To feel his oneness with the whole of earth— 
Why, that will be a priceless joy to me. 
race F, Bostwick, in 


The Christian Leader. 
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Brother Cooper comes among us next month 
for a special evangelistic campaign.—Robert 
B. Rubart, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Winona Lake, October 19—I was called to 
Vaughnsville, Ohio, on Thursday, October 13, 
to preach the funeral of Geo. W. Clevenger, 
who was a member of the Christian Church 
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when I was its pastor for nearly five years. 
This, if I mistake not, was the twentieth time 
I have been called back to that community 
to preach funerals since I was pastor there. 
Brother Clevenger was one of my many old- 
time friends in that community that have 
gone to the homeland. I met quite a number 
of my friends in my short stay and the young 
boys and girls that I knew are men and 
women now, telling me that I am fourteen 
years older than when I left. I did not get 
to meet any of the pastors, but I understand 
that the churches are getting along nicely 
and doing good service for the Kingdom. 
— J. M. Miller. 


Waterford, October 18—On Sunday, October 
16, we held our Home-coming and Rally Day 
service at the Waterford Christian Church. 
This church has but a small membership, yet 
the loyalty and consecrated service they give 
to keep the church going is all that any pas- 
tor could ask of his members. We had a fine 
lot of children and young people at the Sun- 
day-school and each class was all present and 
quite a number of others were there, whom 
we hope to enroll for the future. The pastor, 
wife, and daughter, and Mrs. Rheubottom, a 
former pastor, were greeted by all with the 
kindest of greetings. After the Sunday- 
school, the pastor, J. M. Miller, preached a 
short sermon. — A fine banquet dinner was 
served in the church of which all partook, 
and a real enjoyable social time was enjoyed 
by all. — At three o’clock all were present 
and Sister Rheubottom preached a very force- 
ful sermon. At its close a lady came for- 
ward, made an open confession, and was re- 
ceived into the church. — The superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Eliza Benner, and her staff of teach- 
ers are to be congratulated for the’ splendid 
time we all enjoyed, for it was all brought 
about by consecration, work, and prayer, and 
our prayer is that the church and Sunday- 
school may prosper and grow in the kKnowl- 
edge of Christ, our Savior and Friend.—J. M. 
Miller, Pastor. 


IOWA 
Ferguson, October 18—The Ferguson 
Church has recently organized what it 


chooses to call “The Council of Christian 
Education” which meets on the third Monday 
night of each month. This council includes 
the Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor, Daily 
Vacation Bible School, and all other Christian 
education interests. We believe we can boast 
that this is the first thing of its kind in any 
local church. If we are wrong, we shall be 
glad to hear from you. Our second regular 
meeting was held at the parsonage last 
night. Our business meeting was held, then 
the social hour followed. Mrs. Lulu Smith is 
chairman of the Council and Miss Helen 
Bowen is” secretary. Each Sunday-school 
teacher and officer and a delegate from each 
class, including the Juniors up to the older 
people’s Bible class, and all the officers of 
the C. E. and all the C. E. prayer meeting 
leaders are eligible to sit in this Council. 
This seems to be a means of promoting the 
interests along Christian Education lines. We 
recommend this plan to other churches. 
— Last night a woman’s missionary society 
was aranged for. We believe that in a short 
time our missionary society will be in full 
swing. — The last Sunday im October the 
writer is to speak at Madrid in the absence 
of the pastor who is not to come to this field 
until January. The Madrid Church is having 
its pulpit supplied by outside talent until he 
arrives. — Rev. J. M. Kauffman, Madrid’s re- 
cent pastor, filled the pulpit for us at Fer- 
guson the first Sunday in October. We regret 
that the weather was inclement on that day 
so that but few people could be present to 
hear him. He is now busy in the field 
strengthening the weak places in our Con- 
vention. — Our Sunday-school has just re- 
cently been partially reorganized and classes 
rearranged so as more efficiently to do its 
work with the meager equipment with which 
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it must content itself for the present. Two 
senior high school classes have been formed 
and the young people’s class dissolved and 
placed with the high school classes. These 
classes are fortunate in having as their 
teachers the superintendent of our high 
school and his wife, both of whom are fine 
help in our church. The high school girls’ 
class meets in one of the homes near the 
church. This gives more floor space for other 
classes. The primary teacher in our public 
school is teacher of our beginners’ class. — 
Last Sunday we began our drive for church 
finances with a good start. — The Older Boys’ 
and Girls’ Conference of the State meets at 
Marshalltown in November. Ferguson plans 
to send delegates.—E. C. Geeding, Pastor. 


KANSAS 

Towanda, October 19—The Towanda Moon- 
ey Memorial Christian Church has just closed 
a very successful three weeks’ meeting con- 
ducted by Dr. Cooper, of Truro, Iowa. While 
we did not reach as many in numbers with 
these strong sermons delivered from God's 
faithful messenger as we would have liked, 
we have every reason to believe that our ef- 
forts were not a failure. We had rain and 
bad roads during the first half of the meeting 
which made it very difficult for people to at- 
tend. But we do not try to control the 
weather, and we are sure that all who were 
privileged to attend were much blessed by 
his strong messages. — We observed Rally 
Day on October 2 with all-day services, and 
while the roads were almost impassable, 
there were 182 out for morning worship. Our 
goal was 200, and we believe we would have 
gone over the top if the roads had been bet- 
ter. — Our Sunday-school is nicely organized 
now and doing good work. — The C. E. socie- 
ty is growing. If it continues we will soon 
have to move into larger quarters. The young 
people are planning a carnival to be held in 
the near future. — Our missionary meetings 
have increased in attendance and _ interest 
more than half in the last three months. With 
such a capable president as Mrs. Hendrickson, 
we ought to be able to do great work for his 
Kingdom this year. — Our athletic program 
is nearly completed for the winter. They 
will have a box supper and program October 
25, proceeds to be used for the athletic pro- 
gram. With our plans well laid for the year 
and the opportunity to listen to such mes- 
sages as our pastor, Brother Hendrickson, is 
able to bring us, surely each one of us should 
feel a greater call for service. —Mrs. Geo. 
Holwick, Church Clerk. 


NEW JERSEY 

Locktown, October 14—The Locktown 
Christian Church held its first home-coming 
September 18 at Locktown and enjoyed one 
of the most successful events in its history. 
About two hundred old members and friends 
were present and stayed to enjoy the entire 
service. The inspiration of the meeting was 
aroused in the morning session when Brother 
Hoffman, of Baleville, gave his forceful ser- 
mon on “Going Forward.” The reverence and 
devotion brought about by this spiritual ad- 
dress carried throughout the service and was 
largely responsible for the atmosphere that 
prevailed during the day. — At the noon hour 
a splendid repast was served by the Ladies’ 
Aid of the local church. — A most interest- 
ing and helpful part of the day was given 
in the character of an informal meeting, in 
which many matters of church history were 
related. The original church dedicated in 
December, 1864, found its shepherd in one, 
Elder William Lane, who was called to preach 
in the old church in 1832 and later recalled 
to the original church for its dedication in 
1864. During the time since its dedication 
twenty-seven pastors have served the field, 
Rev. Amos Allan now serving. Of those 
twenty-four deacons who have their names 
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on the church tablet, we find the name of 
one, David Bodine, who served as deacon 
over a period of fifty-four years. Many of 
those present in their testimonies spoke re- 
peatedly of the service of those now gone 
whose mighty influence still is felt in their 
lives. — As the church now stands, it pre- 
sents to the passer-by, a most pleasing ap- 
pearance with its stained glass windows and 
well kept cemetery adjoining, around which 
a new cement walk and concrete wall with 
a plate inserted bearing the name of one of 
its youngest members, William Perrine, who 
now lies in France, have been erected. Its 
present pastor, Rev. Amos Allan, together 
with an able committee was responsible for 
the success of the day. — As the afternoon 
wore away and the session came to its close 
all present carried home with them the con- 
viction that this home-coming day was one 
of inspiration and that we as members now 
should be engaged in more extensive service 
for our Master, furthering the good work 
which those before us have so nobly wrought 
and placed in our keeping.—Ellen G. Bodine. 


NEW YORK 

Albany, October 17—Rally Day was a great 
success from the standpoint of attendance. 
A special effort was made to send cars for 
the shut-ins and older members. Rev. T. F. 
Ogden, associate pastor of Trinity M. E., ad- 
dressed the Church School, stressing the 
necessity of the church’s developing leaders 
from within its own ranks. — One of the 
most successful socials held in years was con- 
ducted Friday, October 14, under the direction 
of the church social committee. A fine pro- 
gram was given, after which we were in- 
vited to the dining hall where four long 
tables were decorated to represent the sea- 
sons. The guests, numbering considerably 
more than a hundred, seated themselves at 
the tables according to birthdays. — Plans 
are under way for the annual fair and sup- 
per which will be held November 17, — Rev. 
and Mrs. A. C. Youmans spent part of last 
week with their daughter, Marguerite, at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. Several of our 
young people attended the semi-annual con- 
ference at East Cobleskill, Saturday evening, 
October 15, and contributed somewhat to the 
program.—Catherine E. Parvis, Church Clerk. 


OHIO 


Eaton, October 14—The First Christian 
Church and the Presbyterian Church co-oper- 
ated in services this summer. In July, dur- 
ing Rev. E. T. Cotten’s vacation, the Presby- 
terian pastor had charge, and the Sunday 
morning attendance averaged 169. In Sep- 
tember, during Rev. N. D. Lafuerza’s vaca- 
tion, the Christian pastor had charge, the at- 
tendance averaging 180. This was a larger 
average attendance than in either church in 
June or August, when each held its own ser- 
vices. Both churches liked the plan. Sun- 
day nights in August, our pastor preached a 
series of sermons on “Courtship and Mar- 
riage,” and the attendance was 93, 103, 123, 
which shows the growing interest of people 
in that subject. — The last Sunday night in 
August we went to the Methodist church. The 
annual church meeting last Wednesday night 
was well attended, and the church voted to 
adopt the General Convention budget plan. 
— Last night the Queen Esther’s class in 
Sunday-school voted to put fifty dollars in the 
bank on interest for building fund to be used 
only in building new Sunday-school rooms, 
and also planned to try to raise more during 
the year. — The treasurer’s report at the 
church meeting showed more money raised 
this year than last, and a little larger bal- 
ance in the treasury at the close of the church 
year. — The pastor set a goal of at least one 
hundred new members to be won to Christ 
and the church this year. We are looking 
forward to a bigger and better year.—Corre- 
spondent. 
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All quartered oak, walnut, and ma- 
hogany plates are furnished fitted with 
a removable green or red velvet pad, 
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Rockingham Christian 
Conference 


HE one hundred and second session of the 

Rockingham Christian Conference met at 
Kittery, Maine, October 4 and 5 with the 
Second Christian Church, but, owing to un- 
avoidable delays in improving their heating 
system, the business sessions were held in the 
Methodist auditorium close by, the meals be- 
ing served in their own vestry. The confer- 
ence theme was “Christian Fellowship,” and 
from the opening prayer at ten a. m. Tues- 
day until the benediction Wednesday evening 
at nine p. m., this fine spirit overruled every 
act of the session. The weather 
and the program was good and the attend- 
ance large. 

Dr. A. D. Woodworth was present through 
the entire session and his addresses were 
very instructive and appreciated by all. The 
business sessions were all well attended, all 
transactions being executed with harmony 
and quickly. The churches all have pastors 


at this time but Mirror Lake and Center 
Tuftonboro. The treasurer’s account was 
especially attractive, showing the benev- 


olences of the conference considerable larger 
than last year. 

At this session we had three new 
present—Rev. Norval C. Kern, who has just 
come to Wolfeboro, N. H.; Rev. Elmer Allen, 
of Newton, N. H.: and Mr. Gabriel Guedj, of 


pastors 


Haverhill; and each of them gave us a real 
worth-while sermon that certainly was en- 
joyed by all. This year the roll call of 


churches was held in the evening so that the 
working and student constituency might be 
present, and the most of our churches had 
large delegations present. This feature was 
one of the bright spots of the session. 

Following the roll call the Young People’s 
Rally had the rest of the evening and the 
addresses by the young ladies of Amesbury, 
Miss Bernice Jackson, Mrs. John Brown, and 
Miss Ruth Rodan received many favorable 
comments, as did the address of Rev. Harold 
Young of the local Baptist Church who so 
kindly consented to speak in this Young 
People’s Rally. A duet by Mrs. Brown and 
Miss Rodan was said by many to be the 
sweetest music they had heard for a long 
time and all are hoping to have the privilege 
of listening to them again. 

The communion service was conducted by 
Rev. J. H. Wilson of the Portsmouth Advent 
Church, assisted by Revs. E. K. Amazeen, J. 
E. Everingham, Levi Ferguson, and Mark 
Turner. 

The New Hampshire Christian Benevolent 
Society held a brief informal session and ad- 
journed to meet in the near future in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, for the confirmation 
of their business. 

The woman’s mission board had the last 
part of Wednesday afternoon at which time 
Dr. Woodworth gave them a most impressive 
talk on conditions and needs of the people 
of Japan. 

Wednesday evening Rev. P. W. Caswell, of 
Manchester, was present and conducted the 
praise and devotion service. Brother Cas- 
well was our president for three years re- 
cently and always is a welcome visitor. At 
the close of this devotional period the men’s 
choir of the First Christian Church at 
Kittery Point gave a selection which was 
heartily appreciated by a large audience. Dr. 
Woodworth was then again presented and 
for nearly an hour held the closest attention 
of the house as he so nicely explained to us 
the quaint and curious (to us at least) cus- 
toms of the people of the Flowery Kingdom, 
closing his most interesting address by re- 
Peating the Lord’s Prayer in the Japanese 
dialect. 

The officers for the coming years are: 


was fine - 
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Up-to-Date Record 
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Try this one, you will use no other. 
enough to provide for 200 contributors for one year, complete $3.00. 
sheets per 100, $1.50; per 500, $6.25. 


correct and satisfacto- 
ry way the account of 
all offerings made dur- 
ing the year by every 
member of the Church. 
The name and address, 
pledge number, a- 
mounts pledged for dif- 
ferent purposes, a- 
mount paid, when paid, 
balance due, overpaid, 
and special offerings, 
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this record. It will 
make easy the work of 
your Financial Secre- 

a tary or Church Treas- 
The cover with one hundred sheets, 
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The Christian Publishing Association 
219 South Ludlow Street 
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President, Rev. Arthur H. Fielder, Amesbury, 
Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Norval C. Kern, 
Wolfeboro, N. H.; secretary, J. Percy Amee, 
Kittery Point, Me.; assistant’ secretary, 
Walter S. Philbrick, Rye, N. H.; treasurer, 
Joseph Philbrick, 46 Bridge Street, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; president woman’s board, Rev. 
Edna V. B. Fielder, Amesbury, Mass. The de- 
partment secretaries are: Evangelism, Rev. 
J. E. Everingham, Rye, N. H.; Christian Edu- 
cation, Rev. Norval C. Kern, Wolfeboro, N. H.; 
Missions, Mrs. Hayden Merrill, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Stewardship, Rev. Mark H. Turner, 
Kittery Point, Me.; Literature, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Rowell, Newton Junction, N. H. 

The total membership of the conference is 
946; paid for pastoral service, $11,148; paid 
for benevolences, $2,199. 

J. P. Amee, Secretary. 

Kittery Point, Maine. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts 


Conference 


HE Christian Church of Assonet, Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Clarence ¥, Gifford 
pastor, entertained the Rhode Island and 


Massachusetts Conference in its ninety-sec- 
ond annual session on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, September 27 and 28, in a most whole- 
souled way. It was a busy and interesting 
two days, with business carried out with 
earnestness and dispatch. Every department 
reported and brought suggestions for future 
plans. 

Rev. F. H. Gardner gave very helpful de- 
votional talks, in his characteristically vivid 
way, on lessons from “Jesus at Jacob’s Well.” 


The program was very enjoyable and help- 
ful. Conference had the pleasure of the 
presence of two missionaries home on fur- 
lough, one a member of this body, Rev. Viola 
M. Warner, from Medellin, Columbia, South 
America; and Dr. A. D. Woodworth, whom we 
have loved so long. Miss Warner spoke of 
her work and conditions in Medellin on the 
program of the second evening. Dr. Wood- 
worth held the interest and attention of the 
audience during a part of the women’s mis- 
sionary hour, with Miss Carrie N. D. Potter, 
president of the woman's board in the chair. 

The conference mourned the loss during 
the year of two of its valuable and beloved 
workers—Mrs. E. L. Goodwin and Mr. Fenner 
C. Brownell—and passed resolutions in their 
memory. Mr. Orlando R. Smith, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, was appointed stewardship sec- 
retary, in place of Mr. Brownell. 

The budget idea for conferences and 
churches authorized by the General Conven- 
tion was commended, and it was voted to 
adopt the budget as presented to this con- 
ference as a goal to be attained, with a large 
percentage of increase in offerings for de- 
nominational benevolences, set for this year. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Rev. H. Russell Clem; vice-presi- 


dent, Rev. Arut L. Schoning; secretary, Mrs. 
E. A. Chase; treasurer, Mr. Warren H. San- 
ford. 


Much enjoyment was added to the program 
by the music furnished at the evening session 
on Tuesday by the choirs from First Chris- 
tian Church, Fall River, and North Christian 
Church, New Bedford. 

Mrs. E. A. Chase, Conference Secretary. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Old-fashioned Ways 
By Stella E. Fulton 


5 HEN Grandma comes, I hope she won’t 

upset Betty’s training. She’s so old- 
fashioned, I’m afraid she will want to inter- 
fere with the child’s schedule and give her 
all sorts of impossible things to eat,” Mrs. 
Treadwell had said when the vigorous old 
lady had announced her intention of making 
a visit. 

But, on the contrary, Grandma had no 
suggestions to make regarding Betty—Betty 
who was finical about her food, restless and 
impatient, bursting into tears at slight 
provocation and altogether too pale and lan- 
guid. 

Betty lived in a household of grown-ups. 
Grandpa enjoyed taking her to the movies 
any pleasant afternoon. Cousin Mary do- 
nated pink chiffon bonnets and white broad- 
cloth coats. Her father brought home a 
pair of real kid gloves, just to see her eyes 
shine, and a doll so fragile and delicately 
arrayed, that some one had to be continually 
reminding her not to drop it, not to soil it. 
Mother took her on her shopping trips, 
proud of the attention she received in the 
stores. 

And still Grandma said nothing, until 
one day young Mrs. Treadwell remarked, “I 
don’t see how mothers in your day ever suc- 
ceeded in raising their families. They paid 
so little attention to diet!” 

Grandma must have been slightly ruffled 
for she replied, “We weren’t perhaps as 
careful of the food that went into their 
stomachs as you are, but we were a good 
deal more particular about the food we gave 
their minds. We maybe did give them too 
much spice in their victuals, but not so much 
in their amusements. We didn’t dash in a 
lot of excitement on the top of a full day. 
We didn’t take them about through crowds 
to overstimulate and exhaust them. You 
Say you don’t want Betty to get a taste for 
highly seasoned food. Well, our children 
didn’t get such a taste for excitement that 
they couldn’t enjoy a quiet day at home, 
reading or working. Excitement arouses 
the desire for more excitement, just as the 
condiments you worry so about, cause a de- 
sire for more condiments. 

“You say that certain foods are a burden 
to a child’s delicate stomach. We never 
made playthings a burden. A child ought 
not to be continually pestered about taking 
care of a fragile toy. If Betty were my 
child I’d put away: that fancy doll until she 
were older. A simpler one would be better 
for her now. 

“Her food isn’t too rich, but her clothes 
are. They are no more fit for a vigorous 
child than that rich pudding you refused her 
last night. They belong to her future. 

“Our children were not always fed wisely, 
but perhaps they survived it all because they 
didn’t have too much attention, too many 
people about, too much nagging about non- 
essentials, fussy clothes, elaborate toys or 
constant stimulation.” 

“But what can a mother do in this mod- 
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J ghee ve is an empty vine, he 
bringeth forth fruit unto himself: 
according to the multitude of his fruit 
he hath increased the altars; accord- 
ing to the goodness of his land they 
have made goodly images. 
























ern world? We can’t live as you did then,” 
said the younger woman. 

“You can as far as the essentials go. Just 
as you choose for her simple food out of all 
that is on the table, so you can learn to 
choose simple pleasures, quiet enjoyment, 
and the child-companionship she so much 
needs.”—An article issued by The National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 


The Bread of Life 


VEEN Jesus called himself the Bread of 

life he meant that he was the God of 
satisfaction. All searching finds its end in 
him. Every desire discovers in him its ful- 
fillment. We exult in our longings, if we 
know Christ, for we know that he is com- 
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cause of your great wickedness: in 
a morning shall the king of. Is’ra-el 
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ing to meet them with ecstasy in his hands. 

Yet we have not reached the crowning 
meaning of this glorious name of Jesus. 
Not until the Lord’s Supper was it disclosed, 
not until the Redeemer took bread, broke 
it before his disciples in the upper room, and 
said, “This is my body, broken for you.” 
In that feast we discover Jesus to be indeed 
the Bread of life. 

The bread of the communion table tells 
us that this supreme satisfaction of all our 
desires and completion of all our needs is 
not without cost, not without unimaginable 
cost. It is an unspeakable gift. It is with- 
out money and without price to us, but 
paid for by the Giver—paid for at infinite 
charges. 

Christ, the Bread of life, is a broken 
loaf—broken as the rock is broken to re- 
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lease its hidden wealth; broken as the scil 
is broken, the harvest pushing through; 
broken as the alabaster cruse was broken, 
that the fragrance of the ointment might 
fill the house. An unmarred loaf is a fine 
thing, but there is no perfection like the 
broken loaf of the communion table and of 
Calvary. 

Let us eat the Bread of life, all of us. 
Most daring, most blessed cf _ similes! 
Flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood 
it shall become.—Amos R. Wells. 


The New Minister 


“T ET me see,” said Miss Eleanor Banks on 

the first afternoon of her visit to her 
aunt at Farmington village, “didn’t you 
write to me last winter that your minister 
had resigned?” 

“T guess perhaps I did,” was the reply, in 
a somewhat absent-minded tone. 

“It seems to me that I got the impres- 
sion from your letter that the resignation 
did not cause universal regret,” suggested 
the niece, after waiting a moment for her 
aunt to enlarge upon the theme. 

“Maybe you did,” said the old lady, who 
was apparently absorbed in learning how 
hard it may be for a thread to pass through 
the eye of a needle. 

Presently she added, with the manner of 
one who, after all, is quite willing to let the 
subject drop, “There were some of the people 
who thought that Mr. Pease had kind of lost 
his usefulness.” 

“He had been here a long time, hadn’t 
he?” asked the niece. 

“Yes, that was just it. Mr. Pease had 
been here going on thirty years, and as you 
might say, we’d got him learned by heart. 
We always knew what he was going to say 
next, and it’s no use denying that he was 
getting to be rather dry in the pulpit. I 
didn’t mind it so much myself, but your Un- 
cle Andrew did, and that was worse. The 
preaching I could stand, but what with that 
of a Sunday, and Andrew’s taking on about 
it all the rest of the week, I was beginning 
to get about beat out myself. 

“Every now and then somebody would 
come around and want him to speak to the 
minister about resigning. Of course, if any- 
thing of consequence is to be done in the 
parish, it is always your Uncle Andrew that 
has to go ahead with it. They would argue 
that Mr. Pease was comfortably off, that his 
wife had property besides, and so it would 
be no hardship for him to step aside. 

“But Andrew couldn’t make up his mind 
to do it, so things went along, with the so- 
ciety fast running to seed, when all of a 
sudden, and without any help from anybody, 
the minister did resign. 

“Well, I presume there were a good many 
that rejoiced, but I guess nobody was quite 
So tickled as Andrew. For a few days it 
seemed that he could not do enough to show 
how kind of grateful he was. 

“He did the papering and painting that I 
had been at him about for two years, and 
he bought a new parlor carpet that I hadn’t 
so much as asked for. Then he took it in his 
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head that we must get up a farewell recep- 
tion to the minister. 

“Well, all the folks seemed to fall in with 
the idea, and if you’ll believe me, they raised 
one hundred dollars in gold for a parting 
gift. 

“Of course, there was a general invitation 
to the reception, and we had to hold it in the 
town hall. Well, after we had all shaken 
hands with the minister and his wife, An- 
drew came up front and made the presenta- 
tion speech. 

“I do wish you could have heard him! Of 
course, your uncle is gifted in speech, but I 
guess he surprised himself that night. Yet 
he didn’t say anything but the truth. Mr. 
Pease had been a faithful minister—one that 
had visited the widows and fatherless in 
their affliction and been helpful in sickness, 
and stood by us all in trouble, and tried to 
comfort us when we buried our dead. 

“But it was wonderful the way your Uncle 
Andrew worked all those good things Mr. 
Pease had done into the speech. It took 
hold of us more and more as he went along, 
until by the time he got through and handed 
over the money to the minister, about every- 
body in the hall was having a good, hard cry. 

“As for Mr. Pease, he could hardly speak 
at first. But when he found his voice I 
guess what he said made full as much im- 
pression as Andrew’s talk. 

“He said that he had been simply amazed 
at the feeling that had been manifested, and 
it led him to think perhaps he had been 
hasty in the step he had taken. Perhaps it 
was his duty, after all, to spend the rest of 
his days as the pastor of his dear flock. He 
went on in that way for a while, and finally 





he asked all those who wished him to with- 
draw his resignation to rise. 

“Well, there were some queer looks went 
over a good many faces, but in a minute all 
those that hadn’t been standing before got 
up from their seats. 

“There were to have been other exercises 
after the presentation. Adeladia Tinkham 
had written a poem appropriate to the oc- 
casion as she had expected it to be, but she 
slipped around to Andrew and told him not 
to call on her. 

“And the choir had been rehearsing a 
handsome song for a week, but it was all 
about parting, and they wouldn’t sing it. 
When they were called on they whispered 
together for a while, and then announced 
that they would sing ‘Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds,’ and they requested all present to 
join.” 

“So you still have the same minister?” 
said Eleanor, with a smile. 


“Why, yes, in one sense we have. But, 
really, Mr. Pease has seemed like a new man 
ever since. It’s wonderful how that recep- 
tion seemed to freshen him up. He preaches 
a new sermon almost every Sunday, and the 
whole parish seems to be alive again. As 
for your Uncle Andrew, you’d think to hear 
him talk there was nobody like Mr. Pease. 
You see, he’s bound to stand by that presen- 
tation speech. So, in one sense, we’ve got 
our change after all.”—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

oO 


No life can be pure in its purpose and 
strong in strife, and all life not be made 
purer thereby.—Owen Meredith, in “Lu- 
cille’”’, 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


ate of Defiance College, and is now taking 
postgraduate work at Yale Divinity School 
in connection with his pastorate. He has 
training and many qualifications for the im- 
portant position which he is called to fill and 
we look for a good report of his work. 


Good reports reach us of the recent ses- 
sion of the Western [Illinois Conference 
which met this year with the Marietta 
Church. The Bible study hours conducted 
by Rev. J. J. Douglass were especially help- 
ful as were also the messages of Rev. J. M. 
Kauffman, field secretary of the Western 
Convention. Foreign Mission Secretary 
Minton was present to explain the denomi- 
national budget plan. He preached the com- 
munion sermon on Sunday and also deliv- 
ered a stereopticon lecture on the general 
work of the church in the evening. 

Rev. R. A. Lewis, who for many years has 
been the pastor at Wheeler Grove, Iowa, has 
felt compelled to resign his work in order 
the better to minister to his beloved com- 
panion, who is in her declining years and 
no longer able for the pastorate. There is 
great regret on the part of the church that 
it must lose Brother Lewis, who has served 
this church as pastor at three different 
times, this last for a period of ten years, and 
under whose work a large number have been 
converted to Christ and added to the church. 
The Carson Critic contains a lengthy appre- 
ciation of his ministry with this church. 


Just as we are going to form, we have re- 
ceived a telegram from our dear friend, 
Rev.*Harold Marshall, business manager of 
The Christian Leader, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the very high-class periodical of 
the Universalist Church, in which he states 
that the national convention of that denomi- 
nation in session at Hartford, Connecticut, 
had just unanimously adopted with great 
enthusiasm the report on Christian unity 
prepared jointly by the Commission of the 
Universalists and Congregationalists. The 
convention was the “biggest and best in 
many years” and deep satisfaction was felt 
that this momentous step looking towards a 
closer fellowship with the Congregational- 
ists has been taken. The Herald most heart- 
ily felicitates this brotherhood upon its wise 
and aggressive step. The joint report which 
has just been adopted is quite similar to the 
joint report of our own church with the Con- 
gregationalist which was adopted by our 
Convention last year at Urbana, Illinois. 
The Universalist Church is an entirely dif- 
ferent body than many believe it to be, in 
these later years its emphasis having been 
placed more upon the actual realities of the 
religious life than upon the theological 
points with which it at one time was so gen- 
erally identified. Because of this the move- 
ment for a closer fellowship with the Con- 
gregational Church seems to be receiving a 
much larger and heartier attention through- 
out the church than does the proposal for 
union with the Unitarians which has been 
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simmering for several years, but on which 
no decisive action has yet been taken. In 
our next issue we shall comment further up- 
on the report of the commission which has 
just been adopted. 

A signal honor came to President Harper 
of Elon College in being chosen as one of the 
leaders in a recent conference of college 
presidents and executives held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia last week, the general 
topic of which was “How Can We Make Our 
Colleges Christian?” Every college for male 
students in the State of Virginia was repre- 
sented in this conference and five sessions of 
one and one-half hours each were held to dis- 
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BRAVE CHILDREN OF SORROW 


I AM constantly amazed because of the 
fine spirit of heroic courage that 
abounds in the hearts of people—the 
average people of your life and mine. 

Unknown, unheralded, unappreci- 
ated, they drink the bitter cup which 
hard circumstances raise to their lips 
and face the gray future with a smile, 
woven of the colors of glory. 

In my own little circle | see them— 
a brave, silent, hopeful company. 

That man, bereft of sight with 
scarcely a moment's warning; 

That young girl—beautiful, talented 
—who has placed her cherished am- 
bitions on love's altar and ministers 
to an invalid mother—a mother who 
is so afflicted that she cannot even 
understand the noble sacrifice of her 
daughter; 

That young man, so clean and splen- 
did, suddenly brought down to the very 
shore of death's river by the “‘white 
plague’”’; 

That young wife, widowed by an 
accident, who mastered a _ profession, 
that she might feed and clothe and 
educate her brood of babies; 

That husband and wife who spent all 
of their little fortune—the labored 
gleanings of many lean years—to over- 
come the deformity of a child not their 


et 

All these, and more, I see in my own 
little circle of light. 

And out in the great, troubled world 
I know that such as these abound. 

Long ago it was said of the good 
Master: ‘He was moved with com- 
passion”. 

He saw the burden, the struggle, the 
pathos of it all, and with heart of love 
“went about doing good” 

Oh, disciples of the weeping Jesus, 
shall we not go out in his name an 
minister to these brave children of 
sorrow? 

You will find one at your very door- 
step, hiding, perhaps, behind a smile? 

—E. C. Baird, in The 
Christian Standard. 
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cuss this general topic. The themes for the 
sessions were: What is the objective of edu- 
cation? When is a college Christian? What 
qualities for character building inhere in the 
curriculum? How can we use present or- 
ganized religious agencies for character 
building? How can we motivate for Chris- 
tian life choices? 

Campbellstown, Miami Ohio Conference, 
is observing its home-coming October 30 
with an all-day program and basket dinner. 
Dr. Omer S. Thomas, a former pastor, will 
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give the address of the afternoon, and the 
editor deeply regrets that he will be unable 
to accept the invitation to worship at the 
morning service with this people whom 
years ago he served as pastor and of whom 
he has such delightful memories. Under the 
leadership of the present pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Thornburg, the building has been enlarged 
and greatly improved and much other good 
work done. 
oO 


You cannot take Christ’s yoke upon you, 
or bear his burdens—and therefore you can- 
not prove them to be easy and light—till 
first of all you have entered into this rest 
which he so freely gives. If you are first 
perfectly rested, then you can work. The 
law says, “Work six days, and then observe 
the seventh as the Sabbath”; but, under the 
gospel, the arrangement is, “Rest on the 
first day before you have done a stroke of 
work. Just as the week begins, take your 
rest, and, after that, in the strength derived 
from it, and from the grateful motives 
which arise out of that one blessed day of 
rest, give to the Lord the six days of the 
week.” There is a change from law to gos- 
pel indicated in that very change.—Charles 


Haddon, Spurgeon. 
Oo 


The most beautiful object in Windsor 
Castle is the thumbworn and marked Bible 
which General Gordon had used for years, 
and was with him when he was killed at 
Khartoum, and was presented by his sister 
to Queen Victoria. It now rests in a little 
cabinet in a hal] through which every visit- 
or to the castle must pass, and is a per- 
petual reminder of the value of one copy 
of the Bible to the devout Christian.—Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. 








SONG LEADER AND SOLOIST 


Pastors wanting song leader, soloist, and 
helper, please write me. 
Mrs. Nora Andrew, Warren, Indiana. 








EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME 


Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1306, St. Louis, Mo. 








__ Deaths — 


Rev. John W. Hayley, son of John Smith and 


Mary Neal Haley (He himself spelled his name 
Hayley), was born in Tuftonboro, New Hampshire, 
June 8, 1834, and died at the Huggins Hospital in 
Wolfboro, Monday morning, October 3, 1927, his 
death following an accident which occurred on the 
preceding Sunday. A neighbor found him Monday 
morning lying on the floor of his home unable to rise 
because of a broken hip. As a boy, Dr. Hayley at- 
tended the old Federal Corner School in Tuftonboro 
and later the old Tuftonborough and Wolfeborough 
Academy. He graduated from New Hampton and in 
1860 from Dartmouth College. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Psi Upsilon fraternities. He 
married Miss Carolina ‘Sophia Wadsworth, of 
Henniker, New Hampshire, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke in the class of 1859. After his marriage he 
entered Andover Seminary, graduating in 1864. 
Dr. Hayley had held pastorates in four of the New 
England States—New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts. He had been a professor I? 
Union Christian College at Merom, Indiana, and the 
Amherst School of Languages. He was the author 
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